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Lesson Calendar 


anuary 3.—The Boyhood of Jesus ....... 
anuary r0.—The Preaching of John the Baptist . 
. January 17.—The Baptism and Temptation of 


. Luke 2 : 40-52 
Matt. 3 : 1-12 


OE errr rr ee “he, * Matt. 5 13 tO 4:1 
4. January 24.—Jesus oa at Nazareth. .... ake 4 : 16-30 
5. January 31.—Jesus Calls Four Disciples ..... . Luke 5 : 1-11 
6. February 7.—A Sabbath in Capernaum. .. . . . Mark r : 21-34 
. February 14,—Jesus Forgives Sims ......... Mark 2: 1-12 
§ February 21.—Jesus andthe Sabbath ...... Matt. 12: 1-13 
9. February 28.—Hearers and Doers of the Word . . Matt. 7: 21-29 
10. March 6.—Jesus Calms the Storm ....... . Mark 4: 35-41 
11. March 13.—Death of John the Baptist (Temperance 
nn 1 5 ss 6.8 & 6 ob be «bk 6 68 Matt. 14: 1-12 
12. March 20.—Jesus Feeds the Five )} 
PPS ee Matt. 14 : 13-23 


13. March 27.—Review 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—Matt. 14: 13-23... . ; 
Tuesday.—Exod. 16: 11-18 ........ . . Daily manna 
Wednesday.—2 Kings 4 : 38-44 . Enough and to spare 
Thursday.—Mark8:1-9........-. Four thousand fed 
Friday.—John 6: 5-13 asp eer ees 
Saturday.—Deut. 8:16... ... . . Not by bread alone 
Sunday.—John6: 41-51. ...... . . lhe Bread of Life 


4 
Life’s Chimes 


By M. E. K. 


. Jesus feeds five thousand 


IFE is a chime of chorded bells, 
Close swinging at the ear ; 
We know the clash, but the music swells 
On high, that the King may hear. 


St. Jouns, N. B. 





The Index to The Sunday School Times for 1903 ts 
now ready, and will be mailed free upon request. 


e 
One Way of Self-Defense 


‘Keep sweet as a means of self-defense,’’ says 
a shrewd moralist. Men are mostly ready to resort 
to every other means than this. They have recourse 
to sharp retorts, legal processes, diplomacy, fists, and 
bullets. But nothing is quite so sure of success as 
keeping sweet. Sir Thomas Lipton’s y t was de- 
feated in a great international race. His disappoint- 
ment was bitter, but he kept sweet. Not long ago 
the American Consul-general presided at a banquet 
in London at which Sir Thomas was presented with a 
splendid silver service from his American friends. 
He had won those friends chiefly by keeping sweet 
under adversity. The Consul-general said, ‘‘No man 
in the world has done so much to build up friendly 
relations between America and England’’ as Sir 
Thomas. One may not care for the yacht race, but 
one can hardly ignore this extraordinary statement. 
Not rulers, not statesmen, not army and navy, not 
commerce, but a man who so controlled himself as to 
praise his victors for their victory—this, says a con- 
sul-general, is what has made these friendly relations. 
But the truth is not new, for ‘‘he that ruleth his 
spirit [is better] than he that taketh a city."’ 


KK 


A Cure for Unstrung Nerves 

Getting away from self is a wonderfully effective 
remedy for some ills. Self at its best is not over- 
beneficial to most of us. The farther we can get our 
thoughts and our actions from self and its interests, 
the more likely are we to find peace. One who had 
before him a day crowded with important duties, 
found himself, at the time of his morning prayer, un- 
strung and irritable,—anything but ready to meet the 
pressure ahead of him. He tried to pray for strength 


and relief from his condition of mind, but no relief 
came. Then he turned his thoughts and his prayers 
away from himself, and talked with the Father about 
the special needs of certain loved ones for that day. 
As he prayed, his interest and love for those about 
whom he was conversing with the Father became so 
quickened that he forgot himself and his own wor- 
ries. When he rose from his knees he was aglow 
with new life and ready for any tasks ahead of him. 
His unstrung nerves had been steadied and put in 
tune by prayer for others. The old recipe 


‘* Whenever you are feeling blue 
Something for some one else go do’”’ 


holds good even when we are alone with God, 


KK 
The Art of Listening 


Some listeners are eloquent. Their manifest 
appreciation inspires others to attention and interest. 
How often the intense enthusiasm of children at an 
entertainment is a great part of the entertainment to 
others! Their wide-open eyes make a story thrilling 
after it has been thrice told. Even so there is a list- 
ening for older ones which is a re-enforcement of the 
speaking. One can so enter into a sermon as to take 
part in the preaching of it. One can so grasp a Bible 


Can Man Define 


E SHOULD say it reverently, byt we can say it 
positively, that in the disclosure to us of things 
infinite and spiritual God is limited by our 

limitations. It is impossible that, while we are in the 
limitations of the natural and the finite, we should be 
able to comprehend in its incomprehensibleness, and 
to conceive in its inconceivableness, the measures of 
the immeasurable and the bounds of the boundless, 
in spheres and realms above and beyond all that we 
know or can conceive. This is not because God is 
not willing to impart, but because we in our present 
state are unable to receive, the truth as it is concern- 
ing matters utterly beyond our sphere of knowledge. 

It is so, in a sense, with a child and its parent, 
even while both are in the same human sphere. Ifa 
father, who has had trials and experiences in life 
from which he would have his loved child spared, has 
a little babe for which he is responsible, can that 
father make all this clear to that babe while it is a 
babe? Suppose the father takes the child at six 
weeks or six months old, or even at six years old, and 
tells it what are life's severest trials and perils, point- 
ing out every danger to be shunned and every duty 
to be performed, will the child know it all? If that 
effort be not successful, why is the failure? Is the 
cause in the father's unwillingness to give needed 
knowledge, or in the child's incapacity to receive it ? 
This is in the human sphere, where father and child 
are on the same plane of existence and being. 

But where one is finite and the other infinite how 
much vaster the difference ! Who would say or think 
that the difference between the wisest human father 
and his little babe is as wide and real as is that be- 
tween the wisest human being and his infinite and 
almighty Father? Yet, the case being as we know it 
to be, what folly, it is to think that man in the physi- 
cal and finite sphere can, while he is in those limita- 
tions, comprehend or define what is in the sphere of 
the spiritual and the infinite ! 

Even within the range of our ordinary human 
senses, we can perceive that the lack of but a single 
sense limits and restricts, not only in power of per- 
formance, but in capacity of comprehension, one who 
lacks, in comparison with one who possesses that 
sense. What does one born blind know about the 


lesson as to share in teaching it. We hear a great 
deal in these days about the atmosphere of a church 
oraschool. Let us understand that this atmosphere 
is what the physicist would call the resultant of two 
forces. One of those is the force of him who speaks, 
the other is the force of those who listen. And more 
of us are responsible for being good listeners than 
for being good speakers. 


> A 
A Drag, or an Uplift? 


Is religion ever a drag on us? Some people 
make itso. The Christian who is trying to get along 
with just as little religion as conscience will permit, 
finds that little a burden. Religion will not be treated 
that way without protesting. If we do not give it first 
place, it is likely to remind us unpleasantly of its 
presence. Asa preacher recently put it, ‘‘Some peo- 
ple try to carry their religion ; others let their religion 
carry them."’ The person who has given the second 
plan a fair trial wonders why he ever staggered along 
under the old load. It is like carrying the wéight of 
a heavy deflated balloon on our backs when we might 
let the balloon carry its own weight and ourselves be- 
sides. Seeking God first never made life harder for 
any one. If our religion 7s burdensome, let us try 
lightening it by adding to it. 


Infinite Truth ? 


beauty of varied colors? How useless to such a one 
is any description of the ‘hidden beauties of sight, 
when never so eloquently described by an enthusi- 
astic artist! The permanent limitation is in the one 
blind, not in the one who sees, and tries to enlighten 
by words. 

Even when an inspired writer who has been given 
a message to ordinary man seeks to convey in that 
message some knowledge or idea of a realm and 
sphere beyond and above the human and finite, he is 
necessitated to employ terms that suggest, but do not 
define, the truth. Thus the Apostle Paul, who de- 
clares that he has had disclosed to him by God's 
power some of the wonders and beauties of the spir- 
itual realm and sphere, is unable to define in human 
words any one feature of his wonderful knowledge. 
He says that God's ways are ‘‘ past tracing out’’ 
(Rom. 11 : 33). Even what he has seen and heard of 
the spiritual life and sphere he refers to as ‘‘ unspeak- 
able [or, unutterable in] words'’ (2 Cor. 12:4). If 
Paul had known less he might have felt differently, 
or have had freer utterance about such things. 

Paul, referring to these things, uses words that are 
at the best not explicit or exact, and that are evidently 
contradictory; and obviously insufficient for their 
purpose. Thus he says that at the close of our 
earthly life our personality shall be in God's great 
field, “* sown a natural body "’ and ‘‘ raised a spiritual 
body.’’ But that is an obvious contradiction of terms, 
and it is clearly employed as such because of our 
human limitations. That which is spiritual is not 
natural, That which is a spirit is not a body. But 
Paul uses these words as suggestive, not as definitive. 

Again, the Apostle John, out of spiritual visions 
and through revelations to him by inspiration, sug- 
gests in the Apocalypse the beauties of the New Jeru- 
salem, or of the spiritual city in the realm of the 


infinite. He speaks of the street of ‘‘ pure gold, as 
it were transparent glass,’’ and of the ‘‘ wall of jas- 
per,’’ and of the twelve gates of pearl, —‘‘ each one of 


the several gates was of one pearl’ (Rev. 21).. And 
the dimensions and measurements of this heavenly 
city, the New Jerusalem, are specifically given in the 
record. 

Now this description has its value as suggestive to 
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mankind, but not as an exact and precise defining of 
the things spoken of. Yet even Christian scholars 
and valued biblical exegetes in modern times have 
insisted that, because the Bible is given to instruct 
man in his present sphere and limitations, its words 
must be taken as the literal truth, and believed ac- 
cordingly. A sermon was preached on this sub- 
ject not a great many years ago by a clergyman who 
was widely loved and honored. He said with reference 
to the description of the New Jerusalem in the Apoca- 
lypse that these words must be taken literally, and 
not supposed to be merely figurative, or only as a 
suggestion of the truth. He said: ‘If God had 
wanted to give us an exact description of the New 
Jerusalem as it is and as it is to be, what words could 
he have employed that would be more specific than 
those chosen by him in this description of it as it is ?’’ 
As he read over again the text, he warned his hearers 
against seeking to find some other meaning for Bible 
words than their obvious and plain meaning. And 
that was a common way of looking at Bible teachings 
a generation and more ago. 

Many persons, even eminent theologians and pro- 
found thinkers, to this day seem to lose sight of the 
truth that there is no time or measure of time in eter- 
nity, and that to speak of past or future with God is 
to lose sight of the truth that in eternity there is only 
the ever-present. Thus it always has been, thus it 
always must be. God who was, and is, and is to be, 
is co-existent with eternity. To speak of the past or 
the future with God is to employ human phrases with 
reference to the infinite and eternal, as when we speak 
of a ‘spiritual body,’’ or ‘‘spiritual meat,’’ or 
of the self-contradictory term ‘‘ spirit-matter.’’ 

‘But forget not this one thing, beloved, that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thou- 
sand years as one day.’’ That is not this writer's 
rash saying, but is the statement of an inspired writer ; 
and even that is not to be taken literally, but ob- 
viously as a mere suggestion. In former days it was 
the custom to take that passage literally, and to ex- 
plain it by saying that six days of labor were to be 
followed by a day of rest. Thus it was in the crea- 
tion, and thus it must be in the final culmination ; 
that was a common way of looking at it, As with 
God a thousand years are as one day, so six thousand 
years of the earth's continuance are as six days, and 
those six thousand years or days are to be followed by 
a day or period of rest in the millennium of Sabbath 
repose. How many times those still living have 
heard it said that the millennium is to begin at the 
period of six thousand years from creation! But that 
Bible statement, as we now perceive, does not mean 
that. It indicates, on the contrary, that the measures 
of time do not apply to eternity. Eternity has no 
periods, such as days or years or ages. It has neither 
past nor future ; it is always the ever-present. 

We have to employ human phrases and figures of 
time in order to suggest the infinite and eternal. In 
this sense we can say that with God, who was, and is, 
and is to be, the eternal 1 AM, —the creation and the fall 
of Adam, and the birth and the crucifixion and the 
resurrection. of Jesus, and Christ's second coming, 
and the day of the final judgment, and the end of the 
world and of the age, are all-in God's sight as in the 
same instant. How meaningless, 
truth, are any words that seem to involve the thought 
of God's planning or deciding as to the future! There 
can be no such thing as planning or deciding as to 
the yet coming future with One who is always the ever- 
present. Such a phrase can seem to have an explicit 
meaning, and thus can be a means of confusion and 
worry to one who is finite and human ; in the sense 
that it is used, or misused, by ordinary, or even by 
extraordinary, minds, it is utterly unreal and untrue. 

Man. having before him the thought of systems of 
human doctrine, and the requirements and limitations 
of human ideas, is careful to declare and affirm ex- 
plicitly and definitively that God is not the author of 
sin ; that God ordains only.good, but permits evil. 
But God being bound or hampered by no such human 
limitations does not hesitate to declare and affirm ex- 
plicitly : ««1 am Jehovah, and there is none else. I 
form the light, and create darkness ; I make peace, 
_and create evil. 1 am Jehovah, that doeth all these 
things’’ (Isa. 45:7). And again it is said by the 
inspired writer that ‘‘an evil spirit from God came 
mightily upon Saul,"’ and that ‘an evil spirit from 
Jehovah was upon Saul "’ (1 Sam. 18 : 10; 19: 9), and 
similarly again and again. These obviously are not 
definitive statements ; for God’ s nature or methods can- 
not be stated in human words ; but they are suggestions 
of the truth that God is over all that we know or know of. 

‘* His greatness is unsearchable’’ (Psa. 145 : 3). 

God is more and vaster and better than any defini- 
tion or description of him as given to man in any 


in view of this - 
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human system of doctrine. With the passing ages 
we grow beyond some conceptions of God and of his 
ways which our fathers held to and prized, but we 
have not given up enough of these errors so long as 
we cling to the thought that there is or has been time, 
or its measures or uses, in eternity or with God. 


Light on a Babylonian Ruin 

The reports of research and discovery in Bible 
lands made in The Sunday School Times by its 
Research Editor, Professor Dr. H. V. Hilprecht, 
Scientific Director of the Babylonian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania, have given this paper 
a unique value to Bible students. A prominent firm 
of Bible-map makers has noted Professor Hilprecht's 
comment, in a recent issue, on the prospective exca- 
vating of Bismaya, a large ruin in Babylonia to the 
southeast of Nippur, situated in a district inhabited 
by notoriously lawless tribes and Arab criminals. 
These ruins are said by some scholars to represent the 
city of Nisin, or Isin, which, about twenty-five hun- 
dred years before the time of Christ, appeared as the 
champion of Babylonian independence until it was 
conquered by Rim-Sin of Larsa, a monarch formerly 
identified with Ariokh, king of Ellasar, named in the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis. The map publishers 
write in quest of further information as to this impor- 
tant ruin ; 
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The Sunday School Times for January 2 contains an article 
by Professor Hilprecht, in which he speaks of the exploration 
of Bismaya, ‘‘a large ruin to the southeast of Nippur.'’ Could 
you give us the location more exactly? Is it near Jokha, or 
on the other side of the Shatt el-Hai? 

Professor Hilprecht answers this inquiry as follows : 
‘*Bismaya is situated about halfway between Nuffar 
(Nippur) and Joxha, as seen from the accompany- 
ing sketch of the map taken from my ‘‘ Explorations 
in Bible Lands,’’ where I do not give Bismaya, be- 





cause no excavations have yet been made there. Bis- 
maya is also about halfway between the Shatt el-Kar 
and the Shatt el-H4i, the two principal rivers (proba- 
bly representing ancient canals or ancient beds of 
Euphrates and Tigris respectively), which now water 
the interior of Babylonia."’ 


x 
The Crowd and the Theater 


The crowd can see and accept, and even live up to, 
a modicum of truth. But when a principle is stated 
that conflicts squarely with the average view, em- 
phatic protest is sure to come from those who have 
not got beyond the average way of looking at things. 
This has been illustrated by the two letters which 
have come to the Editor strongly objecting to The 
Sunday School Times’ stand against the theater. It 
is noteworthy and encouraging that only two protests 
have been received, while so many others have ex- 
pressed themselves as in hearty agreement with the 
Times’ position, One protest was from a pastor in 
New Jersey, and was published in The Sunday School 
Times of February 13. The other is from a layman 
in Ontario, who writes as follows : 

You say the strongest claim for the theater by its wisest de- 
fenders is that there is nothing essentially evil in dramatic 
representations themselves. m you cite the circumstances 
and conditions under which the theater existed, and name 
Plato and Aristotle, who write against it. Continuing, you 
cite ‘‘the united testimony of the Jewish and Christian 
churches, the acts of fifty-four councils and synods, the con- 
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demnatory sentence of seventy-one ancient Fathers, and 
then one hundred and fifty modern Catholic and Protes- 
tant writers." All this and more you give as evidence for the 
condemnation of the theater. You ask, Why is it that the 
theater comes under condemnation while in religious control, 
and fails of universal approval now that it is wholly on its own 
merits as an applicant for public favor ? 

Allow me very briefly to reply. First: The strongest claim 
for the theater is that it presents truth in a clear and forcible 
way, showing ever that wrong doing is punished and good re- 
warded ; in other words, that ‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap." That this truth is more pointedly taught 
in the theater than in the Christian auveh fe freely ad- 
mitted by the most thoughtful people in the modern world. 

Second: The opinions of modern men and women are more 
reliable as to the influence of modern theaters than any 
aneient writers can possibly be. Indeed, quoting ancient 
writers while dealing with modern theaters is, to my mind, 
evading the point. 

Third: Can you name an institution existing that has the 
universal approval of the people? Only yesterday a neighbor 
and good citizen, while walking toward my office. in comment- 
ing upoh modern Christianity and its methods, stated candidly 
that those methods had almost driven him to atheism, and I 
regret to find that a very large number of our most reliable and 
thoughtful men are of like mind. So much for universal ap- 
proval and the imperfections of institutions. 

Then as to the influence of the theater upon the personal 
character of the actor or dramatist, | may state that, so far as 
personification leads the actor to harbor evil thoughts, the 
same would of necessity be injurious to character, but acting 
the part of a dramatist in working out on the stage a plot 
which usually ends in the punishment of vice and the libera- 
tion of the innocent should have no other but a beneficial 
effect. On the contrary, much modern church work that 
makes the man Christ Jesus the scapegoat for the sins of the 
people is the very opposite of beneficial to preacher and 
people. 

As an instructor of the public you will, I hope, give oppor- 
tunity for the expression of criticism in line with reasonable 
conclusions. If what I say is not sound, wherein is it at fault? 
I know | have a very large company with me in every com- 
munity. 


This reader is right on one point,—he has a large 
company with him in every community. His first 
argument for the theater rests upon the Devil's oft- 
used plea that the end justifies the means. A force- 
ful presentation of truth is not the only desirable 
element in education. A saloon at midnight points 
certain truths more forcefully than the best of tem- 
perance addresses, yet this is hardly an argument for 
the retaining of the saloon. The slums of the city, 
the corruption of some politicians, the gambler’s sui- 
cide, present other truths in a ‘‘clear and forcible 
way,’’ but The Sunday School Times would not urge 
the retaining of all such presenters of truth, although 
it would freely admit, with most thoughtful people in 
the modern world, that they teach certain truths ‘‘ more 
pointedly’’ than the Christian church. 

The recent editorial’s citation of ancient writers 
had nothing to do with the theater of to-day. Their 
views were given on the theaters of their day, when it 
was confessedly at its best as a religious institution. 

The Editor knows of no institution that has the 
universal approval of the people. He is very sure that 
the theater has the open approval of more people than 
does the Christian church. He thanks the Ontario 
reader for this additional argument against the theater. 

Others who have not examined the facts have felt 
as the correspondent does, that ‘‘ working out on the 
stage a plot that usually ends in the punishment of 
** should have a beneficial effect on the actor. 
Perhaps it should, but it doesn’t. The Sunday 
School Times was dealing with facts, not with theories. 

The plan of salvation concerning which the Cana- 
dian critic has doubts is not a subject that is open 
for discussion in the columns of The Sunday School 
Times. It is interesting to turn from those views to 
the letters of hearty agreement on the theater ques- 
tion that readers in various states have written to the 
Editor. A Maryland reader is warmly appreciative of 
The Sunday School Times’ stand : 


I wish to thank you for the article ‘‘ What is the Objection 
to the Theater ?"’ and reading it again after several years’ in- 
terval. I consider it not only the most able, but the most 
readable, argument I have ever seen on the subject. The 
argument as to the effect of simulation on the simulator is 
peculiarly forcible. In fact, the article as a whole is equally 
Judicial and judicious, and should be placed within reach of 
every parent and teacher. 


Another letter, from a Colorado reader, is equally 
hearty in its cordial approval : 

I write to thank you for republishing the editorial of Dr. 
Trumbull’s on the theater, and to express the hope that this 
timely and helpful presentation of this important topic may be 
published in leafiet form for circulation as a tract. The Chi- 
cago disaster has wéll prepared the public mind for this calm, 
thoughtful discussion, in which the vital objections to the 
theater as a means of education, or even diversion, are pre- 
sented in such forceful language. 


The editorial is now published in leaflet form (5| 
cents each, $3 a hundred). A determined study of 
the facts and principles of acting as a profession will 
do more than even the Iroquois Theater fire to en-} 
lighten Christian people as to their duty toward the 
theater question. , 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 20 
aadq| For the Home Department | R= 








Inviting the Home Students to Help 


At our monthly teachers’-meeting we had our supper at 
6.30 P. M., as usual, and invited our Home Department 
as guests of the evening. They seemed to enjoy it very 
much, and we felt that it was a blessing to all concerned. 
We had our state secretary of the Home Department speak 
to them on that occasion. I think we shall repeat it some 
time. I have just made a plan to call on some interested 
member of the school to offer prayer for the Home Depart- 
ment at the opening exercises of the school each Sunday. 

After the school is all ready for the lesson I have the 
teachers all stand in their classes while I ask the blessing 
and aid of the Holy Spirit on them as they teach the les- 
son. I attempted to stop it at one time, and the teachers 
wished me not to doso.—C. 7. Ellis, Dorchester Temple, 
Boston. . 


Helping the Country Sunday-School 


There came a letter to me in the early part of last winter 
asking me to go to a country Sunday-school and tell all about 
the Home Department work. The school was so weak that 
they feared they could not keep it open during the winter, 
and thought those who were interested might keep up with 
the lessons through the Home Department. 

It was impossible for me to go, but a letter telling them 
about it, and a Blue Book and other leaflets, went to them 
by return mail. No reply was ever received from them, 
and it was about six weeks before I learned of the results 
of their efforts. And then I learned that their Home De- 
partment had surprised them in its results. 

In the first place, after a thorough canvass of the neigh- 
borhood, all but three families undertook the work, and 
not only did the interest increase in their home work, but 
the Sunday-school began to pick up in attendance and en- 
thusiasm. Then, much to their astonishment, they began 
to lose Home Department members, but the Sunday- 
school gained in active members, And so in midwinter, 
with its almost impassable roads, the Home Department 
nearly died for lack of members, but the Sunday-school 
grew larger and stronger than it had been in several years. 

Can any one be in doubt as to how to answer the oft-asked 
question, ‘* Does the Home Department help the country 
Sunday-school ?’’—Zu/u M. Davidson, San Antonio, Texas. 


% 
A Pastor’s Home-Study Campaign 


The system for the conduct of home work in the Sun- 
day-school is so simple that words of explanation scaicely 
seem necessary. It only means that if one person not in, 
or able to be in, the Sunday-school, can be induced to do 
the work at home, you have a Home Department. All 
the rest is mere detail. How you shall get members de- 
pends upon your peculiar circumstances, whether by perso- 
nal or printed appeals, How many you Shall have is a matter 
of indifference so far as the working of the principle is con- 
cerned. It may be one or one hundred,—only, of course, 
get all you can. How carry on the work is another detail 
entirely dependent upon circumstances. Sometimes it is 
done by Visitors, who cail monthly to leave lesson ma- 
terial and to collect completed work and offerings. Some- 
times, when the members are scattered, as in a country or 
avvillage parish, it can be wholly done (as in my case) by 
correspondence, either by the rector or under his super- 
vision. The underlying principle isthe main thing. The 
adaptation to particular conditions can be safely left to a 
wide-awake pastor. 

My own work begen in the simplest way, with all com- 
plex features eliminated. A few persons, some old, some 
young, were found to be interested. They were at once 
supplied with materials and set to work. It has now been 
in operation seven years, and has been a success from the 
beginning. In the meantime some members have dropped, 
some removed, and others added ; but many of those who 
first enrolled are with us still, including whole families at 
a distance from the church, who have also taken in their 
growing children as soon as they were old enough to have 
a part with the rest. Many of these have, in consequence, 
come up for cénfirmation as naturally as though they lived 
under the shadow of the church. Most of them have 
studied, where they would not otherwise have done so 
with any system or regularity. And all of them are bound 
to Christian work and worship as in any other way would 
be mpossible. Tt therefore justifies itself, and at the same 
time brings the rector into touch with those who"most need 
his help. 

At the beginning of the quarter the same lesson-helps 
are mailed as are used in the school. At the end of the 
month each member is asked to fill out and send a report 
of the number of lessons studied, together with an offering. 
And the parish paper, with a ‘‘ Home Department ’’ col- 
umn, goes to them every month to carry suggestions and 
to spur them on, This is all the machinery there is to it. 
Everything goes out from the rector’s study, and every- 
thing in the form of reports and offerings comes back to it. 
Conducted in this simple manner, it can be worked any- 





where and with any class of people. It is wholly inde- 
pendent of local conditions, and the pastor who does not 
avail himself of it fails to make use of one of the most 
helpful agencies within his reach. 

The following stands at the head of the Home Department 
column in the parish paper to serve as a constant reminder : 


HOME DEPARTMENT 
A BRANCH OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


1. Purpose: To extend the study of the Bible and the 
church to the home. 

2. Method: By sending to all members such lesson-helps 
and catechisms as are actually used in the school. 

3. Duties; To study the lessons assigned, and to return a 
monthly report with an offering. 

4. Results: A deepened interest in sacred things ; a yaa 
sympathy with Sunday-school work ; those far removed edu- 
cated for the church ; offerings sufficient to meet expenses.— 
The Rev. Charles H. Boynton, Geneseo, N. Y. 


% 
“The Texas Idea”’ 


In the fall of 1901 I was given a class of five rollicksome, 
wide-awake, unconverted boys, aged ten to fifteen. Ina 
little while we grew totwelve. Before the New Year of 1902 
six of them became Christians. By my request the class was 
divided, and the converted portion remained with me. Prior 
to any division 1 had matured my plans for the new year’s 
work with these boys. The parents of these boys were wage 
earners, and some of the boys had to work out, part of the 
time, to aid in the family support. It was manifest that, 
although some of the parents were church-members, there 
was little or nothing said about the lesson in any of the 
families, and no real attention given to the lesson outside 
the Sunday-school room on Sunday. I wanted some sort 
of home co-operation. All previous methods I had tried 
brought no permanent results on the line of home study. 

I noticed that the public day-schools frequently required 
written results, and I began to use home lesson slips for 
the class. I felt that I must depart from the ordinary grind 
of class recitation to create enough interest in the lesson to 
induce them to study. I knew that curiosity was a draw- 
ing power, and I must use tact to train these boys, Again, 
all boys like to be leaders, and I must train them for lead- 
ership in Christian activity. In leading them along a course 
of preparation for what I wanted them to do, I suggested 
that they were Christians just as myself, the only difference 
being that I had the longest experience. I furthermore 
suggested that, to be a creditable Christian, both in the 
sight of God and men, we must be active in the way of do- 
ing good; that I hada plan of action for our class which 
needed every one of us to carry it out in the year 1902, 
and that we must work the plan diligently to bring about 
the results ; that I would develop the plan step by step,— 
as each step was accomplished the next would be taken in 
hand ; that every one of them and myself would be needed 
to make it go, and it would not go without our united 
effort ; that Class No. 5 must be an object lesson for the 
whole school,—always promptly on time, fully fifteen min- 
utes before the opening of the school, so we could talk 
over our class matters,—and that we must be models of 
good behavior and known as leaders in Christian activity. 

I told them that, to begin this class work, each of us 
would take home a next Sunday’s home-study slip, and 
during the week each would write out the answers, and 
bring them in the next Sunday, and we would compare our 
answers, and have these slips cared for until the end of the 
quarter, then we would be passed on. After this had been 
done for four Sundays, each of us would receive a messen- 
ger button pin, which would indicate our future work. 
(At the beginning of this plan I bad requested the super- 
intendent not to have any more scholars placed in our 
class. ) 

After four weeks of the best recitations 1 had ever known 
from them or any other class of their age, every slip well filled 
out, every rule of first-class gentility lived up to, I sprung 
the idea of doubling our class by inviting each boy’s mother 
to either join the main school or become a member of our 
class and remain at home. In the latter instance they 
could take an extra home-study slip for next Sunday, and 
show the mother how easily it was done. This was a new 
field of labor, and soon every mother was either in the 
main school or a home member of our class. The sons of 
the mothers who came to school —— to find others out- 
side their own families to join our class Home Department, 
so they could retain and continue to wear the messenger 
buttons, It was at once manifest that the mothers and the 
boys were studying the lessons together, and I was getting 
real home co-operation. 

This progressive step needed care to keep warmed up as 
sickness and absence from home sometimes broke into the 
continuity of the work, and then a little indifference would 
have to be nursed into a lively interest by a visit or a letter 
of cheer and encouragement sent through the mail. Our 
class was formed into a business organization, and every 
boy was made an Officer. The first five minutes of the 


recitation half-hour was devoted to the business matters of 
the class, and it had to be all through when the time was 
called. 

This is the ‘* Texas Idea.’’ Like all good methods of 
work, this plan will not work itself out ; but to the earnest, 
faithful teacher he or she will find it one of the easiest and 
most effective ways of getting the home into the class and 
the teacher in direct touch with the homes of the scholars. 
—/J. S. Taylor, Secretary of the Dallas County Sunday- 
school Association, Dallas, Texas. 


= 
Ask Mrs. Stebbins ! 


One of the most prominent Home Department workers in America, 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, Home Department Secretary of Massa- 
chusetts, will answer in this column questions bearing on any 
phase of this work. Send your questions to “ Mrs. Stebbins, care 
of The Sunday School Times, 103: Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa." If areply by mail is desired, enclose stamp. 








STAMFORD, CONN.—Can you tell me where I can obtain 
Home Department supplies printed in the Hungarian lan- 
guage ?—G. A. C. 

The Sunday-school Board of the Reformed Church issues 
a Hungarian monthly called Oronhir, containing comments 
on the International Lessons for young people and adults, 
and suitable for use in the Home Department. It may be 
had at fifty cents a year by addressing the Board at 1308 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—How can I, as superintendent, make 
our members feel that I think of them and am interested in 
them, while it is impossible for me to visit them more than 
once a year ?—M. M. 

One simple but very effective way is to secure the birth- 
days of each member, and this can easily be done by your 
Visitors for you. Have your secretary make up a birthday 
book for you, and then just a note, or a card, sent to them 
by you on that day, will cause them to feel sure that you 
certainly are interested in them individually. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—I cannot get my members to mark the 
record of their study. What shall I do ?—E. M. 

The record of study is most important. Tell each of 
your Visitors to go armed with a pencil, and, if the record 
is not marked, to mark it for the members in their pres- 
ence, telling them that every Visitor is trying to help the 
superintendent make a complete report to the school each 
quarter, and the record of study is absolutely essential to 
this, as that counts the same as attendance of those who 
attend the main school. When once this fact is under- 
stood, there is no farther trouble. 





JEFFERSON CiTy, MoO.—I have noticed your Sunshine 
Band, and wish to organize my class of little girls with a work- 
ing band of that kind. Would like to know more about this 
organization. Please inform me just how you conduct them, 
and the work they do.—M. R. S. 

The object of the Sunshine Band is to train in Christian 
service the girls of our church from ten to sixteen years of 
age. 

The co-operation of the young people’s societies and the 
various ladies’ societies of the church is desirable. The 
presence of these members at the weekly or bi-weekly 
meetings of the Band is imperative, as they have the direc- 
tion of their special work with the girls. The character of 
the work may vary at the discretion of the leader, and the 
time of year largely governs the special work. Just now 
Easter gifts for some of the Home Department members 
are in the process of construction by many of our Bands. 
A suggested program for a meeting is given below. 
Devotional Service: 

Conducted by the leader, 

Reports of ** Sunshine Acts :" 

By each member of the Band. 
Work; 

This may be the sewing of the children’s clothes of the par- 
ish poor, under the supervision of the president of the ladies’ 
charitable society. Making a bed-quilt, making scrap-books 
for hospiial children, etc. 

Study : 


This may be a missionary reading given by the president of 
the ladies’ missionary society, or it may be a regular course of 
junior studies in missionary lands, such as are, published by 
all denominational houses. 

Visitation Plans : 

Given to each member by the leader; some home to be 
made brighter by some act of kindness that they must do be- 
fore the next meeting. 


General Discussion : 


On any relative topic that the girls may care to talk about. 
Let the leader be alone with the girls for this last quiet ten 
minutes. 

Adjournment : 
With the Mizpah benediction. 
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What Live Superintendents Are Doing 








Every One with Bible and Offering 


On the question of bringing the Bible to school 
the superintendent and teachers of the Anchorage 
Presbyterian Sunday-school are a unit. They deem 
it the most valuable help, a necessity in the 
school. Scholars are encouraged to bring Bibles 
by the class report in which ten points out of one 
hundred are for the ‘Bible in the class." No 
scholar cau ve perfect without a Bible brought to 
school. No class is perfect unless every scholar is 
perfect, and as the perfect classes called by the secre- 
tary are posted on the blackboard at the close of the 
session, it is a matter of class pride to help make the 
class perfect. The class reports are studied frequently 
by the superintendent. If a scholar fails to bring the 
Bible, —and boys are the most lax, —it is ascertained if 
he has one ; if not, one is presented to him with a 
note commending its use, and asking that he here- 
after help to make the school perfect. 

The uses of the Bible in the school are other in- 
centives for bringing them. These uses are never 
the same. The teachers want references read by the 
scholars. The superintendent calls for the book, its 
divisions, its authors. The lesson is never read in 
the general exercises, and rarely is the same plan 
of reading used on two consecutive Sundays. 

The manner of reading cannot be well described 
without some description of the schoolroom. It is 
in the church, a rectangular building about forty by 
sixty feet, with one aisle on each side and one in the 
center. This enables a nominal division of the school 
into two divisions, ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B.’’ Each division 
is subdivided into two sections, making sections 1, 
2, 3, and 4. The classes are numbered from 1 to 14, 
and are always called by number. If possible, the 
portion of Scripture selected is appropriate to the 
lesson. There may be several consecutive verses, 
one for each class. If so, in the superintendent's 
Bible is marked the date and the verse assigned to 
each class, but care is taken to call the classes in ir- 
regular order. 

As no class knows when it will be called upon to 
read, strict attention is necessary. Occasionally de- 
tached verses are selected for each class. The loca- 
tion of the passage is typewritten, and handed to the 
class before the school is opened ; the class finds the 
place, and all are prepared to read at the right time. 
The good readers spur the timid ones, and in a short 
time all read well. A summary of the plan is, the 
Bible made prominent by its constant use, selection 
of appropriate passages of not more than fourteen to 
twenty verses, the certainty of being called upon to 
read, the uncertainty of when, the stimulus of good 
readers, and the variation in the assignment of pas- 
sages. Outside of the primary the number without 
Bibles seldom exceeds four. 

This school, with an average attendance of 117, in- 
cluding primary class, teachers, officers, and visitors, 
contributes more than $250 a year. This may seem 
small to richer schools; but it is an average of more 
than $2 from each member in a school that has no 
wealthy members, and where forty of them are from 
an orphanage ; but every one in the school brings 
some money. 

The school is not asked to give, but to invest, and 
in securities that are safe beyond all question, that 
pay the highest rate of interest, and will continue ever 
to do so. One investment is $100 in a summer mis- 
sionary in Letcher County, Kentucky, a mountainous 
county that has a fortification one-half mile high on one 
side, and hills stretching about seventy miles on the 
other, before a railroad is reached,—a county with 
only one Presbyterian church, with 3,591 school chil- 
dren, 63 public school-houses, and only four Sunday- 
schools in all its square miles; a county where the 
people are poor, for the land produces little, and the 
products cannot be carried over the roadless hills ; a 
county where the women do mostof the work, —cooking, 
milking, making the garden, cutting wood, some- 
times plowing, and are at it all the time ; where doc- 
tors are scarce, and the little ones must suffer without 
him for a long time when they are sick ; and, most 
serious of all, where they are not taught the gospel, 
and have no Bibles, and every year many are passing 
away without the church's ministry. At $5 per Sunday 
there will be money enough to pay all school expenses, 
inake other contributions, and secure a missionary. 
As he is a theological student, this money will carry 
him through the succeeding winter at the seminary. 
The school can secure an investment that pays double. 


It preaches the gospel in the summer, and in the 
winter prepares a man for preaching all the rest of 
his life. Who but God can tell the earning power of 
each dollar invested ? 

These facts are presented in small quantities for 
two or three Sundays, and all are asked to think and 
pray over them, and then say how much each will 
give each Sunday for six months from October 1 to 
April 1. 

The children are quick to see a good thing, and 
so, when the school is asked whether this work shall 
be done, each is willing to pledge to pay a certain 
sum, not a large one, weekly. In making the class 
report, the teachers mark for themselves and the schol- 
ars opposite each name the amount each is willing to 
contribute, and the work is accomplished. The contri- 
butions for the six months always exceed the amount 
pledged. A missionary has been kept in a mountain 
county by the Anchorage Sunday-school for three 
years. A church has been organized, and the school’s 
money is in bank to help pay for the church building 
as soon as it can be erected.—/ohn j. Barret, An- 
chorage, Ky. 

* 


An Examination and Its Results 


The question is often raised concerning the amount 
of knowledge received by the scholars of our Sunday- 
schools in the study of the lesson week by week. As 
an experiment that might help to answer this ques- 
tion, the superintendent of a small school in New 
Jersey held a written examination of the school. 
Twenty minutes were given the scholars in which to 
answer the following fifteen questions on the life of 
Jesus Christ : 


1. Where was Christ born ? 

2. Name the two towns in which Jesus made his home the 
most of his life. 

3. How old was Jesus when he os to preach. 

4- How many years did he preach 

5. Name the first miracle and the place where it took place. 

6. Name three miracles that show the power of Jesus over 
disease. ; 

7. Which parable do you like the best? 

8. Name five parables. 

9. How many people did Jesus raise from the dead, and 
who were they ? 

10. How many people did Jesus feed at one time, and 
where (Judea, Galilee, or Samaria) ? 

11. Which disciple appears to have done the most talking ? 

12. Which Gospel has in it the most of Jesus’ own words? 


13. Who saw Jesus after his resurrection? (Name five ap- 


pearances. ) 

14. How long was it between the resurrection and the 
ascension ? 

15. Name the twelve apostles. 

When allowance had been made for the officers, 
teachers, and members of the primary department, 
there were thirty-eight scholars capable of taking the 
examination, and thirty-seven papers were collected. 
The names were not required on the papers, as it was 
the general knowledge of the school as a whole, based 
on the eighteen months’ study of the life of Christ, 
that was under investigation, and not the knowledge 
of any special scholar or scholars. This omission of 
the name from the paper may account for the almost 
unanimous willingness on the part of the scholars to 
co-operate in the test. Not a word of preparation 
had been spoken. Not even the teachers knew of 
the examination till the paper and pencils were dis- 
tributed. “ 

Out of the thirty-seven papers three were abso- 
kxtely perfect, and two others had only one mistake 
in each, the error in each paper being the omission of 
one name, as in the ninth or fifteenth question. 
There were four papers with two questions wrong, 
three with three, three with four, three with five, one 
with six, and the rest with more. These figures mean 
that one-seventh of the scholars had knowledge accu- 
rate and ready, one-fifth had four-fifths or more of 
the answers correct, while one-fourth were right in 
from one-half to three-fourths of the work; ‘and 
finally, that there were some two-fifths of the whole 
number who could not muster at short notice one-half 
of the information desired. 

These are the facts brought out by the questions 
and their answers. Before any conclusions are drawn, 
it must be remembered that the same questions were 
given to all the scholars, young and old alike, and 
that some who took the examination were very young. 
It should also be borne in mind that it was an average 
school in an average suburban community where this 
test was made. The accuracy of the answers in the 
best of the papers was an encouraging token that 





children can, and that some do, receive a clear and 
concise knowledge of facts in their classes. One or 
two of the questions showed that the scholars had 
their own ideas in regard to the various events in the 
life of Christ. The question concerning the favorite 
parable brought forth a variety of answers. The 
parable of the lost sheep was chosen by four, while 
those of the pounds, mustard-seed, sower, and lost 
coin had their several followers. It is especially 
striking that the story of the Good Samaritan was the 
favorite with only one scholar, while that of the 
Prodigal Son led all the rest with ten votes. This 
wide discrepancy in the comparative popularity of 
these two great parables raises a question in regard to 
the unconscious ability of children and young people 
to appreciate the deeper side of the love of God as 
brought out in the story of the younger brother. 

From the mistakes made certain conclusions may 
be drawn easily. The younger element in the school 
was unable to keep clearly in mind the difference be- 
tween a miracle and a parable. Accuracy, vividness, 
and persistency of definition, would seem to be an essen- 
tial part of the teacher's work. Sequence of time, 
moreover, seems to have been overlooked by some 
scholars. They had ideas on questions, but no cer- 
tain knowledge of events and seasons. Too great 
stress cannot be laid upon the element of continuity. 
To-day's lesson should be brought into relation with 
yesterday's, or there is danger that both lessons may 
be forgotten. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the 
thirty-seven scholars made, not merely a fair showing, 
but a good showing, when it is remembered again 
that they had made no preparation whatever for the 
test, but wrote from the knowledge as it lay in their 
minds day by day. It is also clear that information 
may be had for the asking, but knowledge must be 
bought at its own price of steady application. There 
is no short cut nor royal road to knowledge, —either a 
knowledge of men or a knowledge of the Man. — Zhe 
Rev. Frederick Emerson Stockwell, Beverly, N. /. 





Uf it is known that a ready-made review such 
as Smith's Review for the First Quarter will be 
used in the Sunday-school, there will not be that 
falling off in attendance which has been noticed 
by superintendents on Review Sunday. $1 a 
hundred, postpaid. 











Impressing the Easter Lesson 


An appropriate gift for the primary scholars at 
Easter time is that of flower-seeds. Children are 
lovers of nature. To have the care of a plot of ground, 
however small, which he may call his own ‘‘ garden,"’ 
is an unfailing source of delight to a child. And 
when this ‘‘ garden’’ is planted with seeds given him 
by his Sunday-school it becomes especially dear to 
him. As he cares for the little plants, watching their 
growth day by day, the Easter message is brought to 
him through this ‘‘ miracle of nature.”’ 

Last year the children of our class were given yel 
low paper nasturtiums as a means of impressing the 
Easter lesson. They were told that each flower held 
a beautiful secret, and that by untwisting the stem 
they would find hiding in the ‘‘heart’’ of the flower 
nasturtium seeds which they might plant for their 
own. 

The flowers were made in a simple way, with little 
attempt at copying the exact shape, being ‘intended 
only as a suggestion of the natural flower, but to the 
children these paper flowers were real nasturtiums. 

A pattern similar to the following was used. This 
was seven inches across. 

The seeds were placed in the 
center of the pattern, and the 
petals brought together and tied. 
A bit of green paper was then 
wrapped around the tiny bag of 
seeds, and twisted to form a stem. 

During the summer months 
scarcely a Sunday but found the 
flower vase in our primary room filled with nastur- 
tiums gathered from the children’s ‘‘ Sunday-school 
gardens."’ At the close of the session the flowers 
were sent to sick members of the class or school. 

And thus a simple gift helped to impress a lesson, 
and was a source of pleasure for many months.— 
Grace M. Longfellow, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 


























Boys Who Get Out the Absentees 


There is a class of eight boys connected with the new 
Congregational Church of White Plains, New York, 
which has run for six months without a single ab- 
sence, and would have held the roll of honor for 
eight months if one boy had not been absent and kept 
at home two Sundays with the mumps. So intense is 
this interest in the standard of attendance that one 
boy who was away for a week came back thirty miles 
to attend the session ; and another boy, who is work- 
ing every other Sunday for a druggist, goes on his 
lunch hour to report as present. If a boy is tardy, a 
delegation of the boys go out and hustle after him. 
A boy is only permitted to join the class upon his 
solemn pledge that he will try to keep up the standard 
of attendance. The class has been formed into a 
club called the Perry Club, taking for its standard the 
thought of stick-to-it-iveness in Commodore Perry's 
words, ‘‘ Do not give up the ship, boys.'’ They have 
had a club meeting one evening each week. One 
evening a month is given to a debate, another to 
reading some standard work or playwriter such as 
Shakespeare, and another to a talk on some practical 
subject. 

Events of the world are discussed, and each boy 
writes one hundred words on the life of some man of 
prominence in the business world, These meetings 
are conducted according to parliamentary rules, and 
have been very interesting. At the close of each 
meeting a social half-hour is spent in games, etc. 
The Sunday-school lessons are followed, but some 
lesson of special practical value to the boys’ life is 
drawn from the lesson, and emphasized by the teacher, 
Mr. W. S. Phillips, an architect. At the review of 
each quarter's lesson each boy is expected to answer 
for himself what has been to him the most helpful 
thought of each lesson. This class of big bodys is the 
banner class of the school,—a very unusual sight in- 
deed, as the, are at the age that boys usually leave 
the Sunday-school.— Frank W. Ober, New York City. 


. 
Private Blackboards for the Class 


A new plan is being tried in our primary depart- 
ment which would work equally well in the lower 
grades of the main school, and can as easily be put 
in practice by one teacher asa dozen. As the kinder- 
garten is separate, our pupils range in age from six 
to ten years, and the youngest of them can take part 
in the work. 

Each of the twelve classes is furnished with a tablet 
of unruled paper, preferably of business size, and a 
pencil, and these are handed to the teachers at the 
opening of the session with their class-books. They 
are to be used just as a blackboard would be at any 
time during the lesson period, and but one sheet for a 
lesson. 

Simple things illustrating the story should be drawn 
upon it. The names of new characters, the Golden 
Text, and some prominent truth which the teacher 
wants to impress, should be put down. Possibly an 
outline map of Palestine may be needed. 

Sometimes the teacher does a part of the work her- 
self, but usually the tablet is passed around in the 
class, several of them working upon it during each 
session. If the Golden Text is long, let them write it 
in sections, one beginning, another adding so many 
words, and a third finishing the sentence. 

If the story has some difficult proper names in it, 
the teacher will, of course, help in the spelling, or 
get the other children to help. The very dwelling 
upon the hard word will impress it on their memories. 

With tact a teacher can bring about a spirit of mu- 
tual helpfulness in the class, so that it will not seem 
a test of any one’s abilities. No criticism of the 
writings or drawings, as writing or drawing, is to be 
allowed. That is particularly to be guarded against, 
as there are so many sensitive children. It must be 
no spelling lesson, no lesson in drawing, simply a 
putting down of ‘‘ the things we want to remember."’ 

The teacher will immediately discover the differ- 
ences in the abilities and training of her pupils, 
which is just the knowledge she needs in order to 
adapt her teaching to their capacities. 

Rightly used, this little private blackboard will 
work wonders. It secures and holds attention, thus 
doing away with disorder ; it gains the co-operation 
of the children, reveals them to their teacher ; it may 
encourage the bashful ones; it brings a spirit of 


friendliness and fellowship into the class work ; and 
it certainly impresses the lesson upon their minds. 
Finally, these sheets, with their crude lettering and 
cruder drawings, form a basis for a most delightful 
review,—the hardest of all lessons in the primary 
room, where only one truth is to be taught in a session. 
Each ‘sheet is dated and carried home by the teacher, 
not to be brought back until the end of the quarter. 
Imagine the surprise and pleasure of the little people 


‘on seeing their forgotten work suddenly placed before 


them! A child is always proud of its ability to write, 
or even print, for it is such a new and wonderful 
achievement! At once their minds begin to recall 
the time they wrote those words or drew those pic- 
tures, the whole story comes back, and they tell it 
eagerly. The teacher has little to do but listen this 
time. 

_ Besides the interest aroused among the children them- 
selves, the sheets are exactly what the teacher needs 
to help her remember just what and jow she taught 
each past lesson. It will enable her to make the 
story a better connected one from week to week, and 
on looking them over in her own home she is apt to 
recall the very ‘words used. The sheets become her 
outline for the review. 

Illustration and repetition play such important 
parts in our education, whether we are large or small, 
that we cannot afford to slight them in our Bible 
teaching. To fasten facts in the minds and root truth 
in the hearts of children is the chief aim of the Sun- 
day-school, and as an aid to this try the very inex- 
pensive private blackboard.—Lee McCrae, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
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When Pupils Do Not Visit 


One of the strong ties necessary to bind a class to- 
gether is a social spirit. The members of a class 
should visit each other just as the members of a 
church should visit, to preserve the feeling of fellow- 
ship and to develop sympathy, without which one 
cannot obey Christ's second great command, —to love 
his brother as himself. I believe this matter is given 
too little attention among Sunday-school workers. 
There is enough of urging the teachers to visit, and 
too little urging the pupils to visit. 

There is, of course, no talismanic method of making 
pupils call on each other. There must be genuine 
heart interest before it will be done systematically, 
but there are devices that may be used to arouse this 
interest. One of these worked very well in a class of 
young ladies of about eighteen years of age. The 
teacher had long recognized the importance of the 
social tie. She had urged her pupils to visit, had set 
an example by cailing on each one of them every 
quarter ; had appointed a social committee to-call on 
new scholars and to visit and carry flowers to the 
sick, She also frequently invited different members 
of the class to go with her on calling tours. At last 
she hit upon this device, which took in the whole 
class. A slip, with the names of all the members, 
was prepared thus : 





Marie Morrette, 116 Bell Street. 
May Laudy, 708 Bartges Street. 
Elma Shook, 211 Bowery Street. 
Zella Shoup,. 108 Sellar Avenue. 
Ada Renner, 314 Holloway Street. 
Margaret Montenyohl, 125 Commins Street. 
I promise to call on all the above before the end of 


the quarter. 
January tf. AGNES KEATTLY. 
I have called on all the above during the past 
quarter. 


April t. AGNES KBATTLY. 











When the cards were distributed, at the beginning 
of the year, each pupil signed her name to the prom- 
ise. At the end of the quarter, when the slips were 
gathered up again, nearly every pupil could sign her 
name to the statement that she had fulfilled the 
promise. The result was visible in increased attend- 
ance and interest. At the end of the quarter the 
class held a little informal social at one of the homes, 
in honor of the new members. During the second 
quarter the device was discontinued, but the teacher, 





who was watching closely, was gratified to see not a 
little voluntary visiting. During the third quarter it 
was taken up again, with greater success. 

The class has increased in membership and in per 
cent of attendance. New members are caught and 
held by the generous spirit of fellowship that pervades 
the class. The plan is earnestly recommended to all 
classes in which the pupils are above the primary 
grade.—Zelia M. Walters, Akron, Phi. 
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Flave you ever tried The Sunday School Times - 
Lesson Pictures as a help in interesting your class in 
the lesson? Ten cents will pay for a quarter's set,— 
thirteen different pictures, cach on a separate sheet of 
enameled paper. 

“~ 


Meeting the Scholars’ Doubts 


Admiral Howe's exclamation, made when the Bos- 
ton boys appealed to him in defense. of their rights, 
‘«These Yankees take in a love of liberty with the 
air they breathe,’’ applies to other forms of liberty 
than the unmolested possession of snow forts and 
skating-ponds. In their thinking children do not 
demand freedom, they assume it, and they do not 
hesitate to express their thoughts. 

Sunday-school teachers are not infrequently pained 
and bewildered with the problems they present for solu- 
tion. In the lesson on God's care of Elijah, when told 
that Elijah went to heaven in, or accompanied by, a 
chariot of fire, a boy of twelve said, ‘‘ That is like the 
stories in my ‘Greek Heroes ;’ but we don't have to 
believe it,—do we?'' When he was assured that 
this was a Bible story, and that we could believe it, he 
sat for a moment with parted lips, looking at his 
teacher, and then said, with a deep-drawn sigh, ‘‘1 
don't, anyhow.'' ‘‘John,'’ said the discomfited 
teacher, ‘‘God is God, and he can do anything.'’ 
‘Yes, but he don't,’’ was the unabashed reply. 
Then a dear fellow, who could believe just because 
he had been taught to do so, came to the rescue with 
the reproof, ‘‘ John ought not to talk so, because this 
is in the Bible."’ But the teacher honored John's 
lack of faith, as the Lord Jesus did the doubting 
Thomas's; for John was not caviling,—he was think- 
ing, inquiring, growing. 

Had the teacher been an electrician, he might have 
invited the boys to witness some electrical phenomena 
in which horses of fire would have been prominent 
performers. Being only a plain person, with little 
spare time, and less knowledge of things unseen, he 
said : ; 

‘*John, who invented the lightning rod ?"’ 

‘* Franklin."’ 

‘« What is it runs down the rod ?’’ 

‘« Electricity."’ 

‘« Let me quote you a verse : 


‘**’T was Franklin’s hand that caught the horse, 
He was harnessed by Professor Morse, 
And then, to make old Ocean yield, 
They gave the rein to Cyrus Field.’ 


Now what was the ‘horse’ mentioned ?’’ 

‘*Electricity,’’ said John. ‘‘Do you think it was 
electricity that took Elijah to heaven ?"’ 

‘*I think,"’ said the teacher, ‘it was some power 
that God knew how to use. God, who made all these 
forces which we do not understand, has power to use 
them as he pleases, and I think we are always safe 
in believing what God tells us.’’ 

Later there came the lesson of ‘‘ Elisha at Dothan,"’ 
and the ‘‘horses and chariots’’ again. This time 
there was no ‘‘I don’t believe.’ The boy's mind 
was ready to picture the grandeur of the scene. He 
did not battle with doubt. His face lit up with wor- 
shipful wonder as the panorama passed before his 
mind. 

Then, in the application, when the class was shown 
how temptations encircle them every morning as they 
go out, but how God’s hosts encamp within and 
nearer still to aid than the enemy to destroy, John 
said, ‘‘ Then we ought to pray in the morning, when 
we get up, instead of at night, —oughtn’t we?'"’ 

By repeatedly listening to John’s doubts, and re- 
specting them, he has been gradually taught to rise 
above them, and he is finding it possible to do what 
we all crave to do,—believe our God, and trust he will 
open our eyes to see wondrous things out of his law. 
—Y. S. £., Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Why Jesus Forbade Publicity 


By President Henry G. Weston, D.D., of Crozer Theological Seminary 






OT with regard to all things did Jesus 
forbid publicity. In his royal entry 
J into Jerusalem he made deliberate pro- 
vision for a demonstration which shook 
the whole city. The officials remon- 
j strated ; he defended his disciples in 
their shouts of recognition of his mes- 
sianic office, encouraged the children to cry ‘‘ Ho- 
sanna’’ to the King, and declared that, if these should 
hold their peace, the very stones would cry out. 

In his miracles of mercy he pursued the opposite 
course. The first miracle recorded by Matthew is 
followed by the injunction, ‘‘See thou tell no man.”’ 
In the next chapter he opens the eyes of two blind 
men, and ‘‘strictly charged them, saying, See that 
no man know it.’’ In the twelfth chapter we read, 
‘‘And many followed him; and he healed them 
all, and charged them that they should not make 
him known.'’ In Decapolis he heais the deaf: 
‘And he charged them that they should tell no 
man."' In Bethsaida he pursues the same course : 
‘«Neither go into the town, nor tell it to any in the 
town'’ (or, as given in the American Revision, ‘* Do 
not even enter into the village’’). To this injunction 
of silence there is but a single exception in the four 
Gospels, Mark 5 : 19,—the healing, not of a bodily, 
but a spiritual malady. Why is this prohibition of 
publicity ? 

A study of the miracles of mercy, of their character 
and purpose, may throw light on the question. 

The miracles of Christ were wrought to accomplish 
the purpose for which he came into the world, as an- 
nounced by the angel before his birth, to save his 
people from their sins ; as stated by Christ himself, 
‘‘] came that they may have life.’’ In that mar- 
velous chapter, the seventeenth of John's Gospel, the 
report to his Father of Christ's work on earth, he 
says, ‘‘ Thou gavest him authority over all flesh, that 
to all whom thou hast given him he should give eter- 
nal life.’ The two statements are the same. Sin is 
death ; eternal life is final and complete deliverance 
from sin. All the miracles of Christ are miracles of 
life, —life to the dead eye, the dead ear, the dead 
tongue, the dead limb, the dead body. There is no 
miracle of mercy which is not the impartation, the 
restoration, or the sustentation, of life. His miracles 
of judgment are the extinction of life. Miracles 
which did not bring men to Christ as their Saviour 
and life failed of their purpose. 

Miracles to relieve human distress can be justified 
only on the ground of their vital relation to the king- 
dom of God,—that they are examples, promises, and 
prophecies of complete deliverance from sin and its 
results, otherwise they are an interference with God's 
universal law of the consequences of sin. No greater 
calamity could befall man than the abrogation or sus- 
pension of this law. Hence Jesus did not relieve all 
cases of human distress that came under his notice. 
Out of the great multitude of sick, blind, halt, with- 
ered, at the pool of Bethesda, he healed one man, as 
a sign to the sick, blind, halt, withered Jewish nation. 
Those who see in a miracle only human compassion 
for suffering, are not in themselves benefited by the 
miracle, and cannot benefit others by their account 
of it. 

Very many of those whom Christ healed were igno- 
rant of all this. They did not understand the miracle 
nor the miracle worker, They saw in him only power 
and pity,—pity for physical distress, and power to re- 
lieve it. It was a tender pity and a marvelous power, 
but, if they could tell of nothing but these, their tell- 
ing would be a hindrance to Christ's mission. I have 
seen marvelous cures, the reality of which I could not 
doubt, wrought on persons with whose condition I had 
long been familiar ; but I did not love the person who 
wrought them, I did not trust him. I should despise 
myself if I worshiped a man because fof his power. 
Make that power as great as you please, make it infi- 
nite, and you do not change the condition. Then, 
again, it was not necessary for Christ to leave heaven, 
to become a man of sorrows, in order to deliver men 
from bodily troubles. He could do that as readily 
from his eternal throne as in the strects of Judza or 
Galiiee. 

Let us look more particularly at one of his miracles, 
—the one which awakened more enthusiasm than any 
other, and of which we have Christ's own interpreta- 
tion. The account is found in the sixth chapter of 
the Gospel of John. 


A great multitude has followed Jesus into the moun- 
tain beyond the Sea of Galilee, ‘‘ because they beheld 
the signs which he did on them that were sick.’ They 
were about five thousand men, besides women and 
children, on their way to Jerusalem to the feast of the 
passover. With five barley loaves and two small 
fishes he fed this hungry multitude, and, after their 
hunger was satisfied, twelve baskets full of fragments 
were gathered up. They were Jews, members of a 
nation whose prayer for ages had been for the coming 
of a Messiah who should deliver them from the hated 
oppression of a foreign yoke. They saw him before 
them. No legion of soldiers, no martial resources, 
could equal this man. With him at their head, suc- 
cess was certain. From his fingers thousands of 
loaves could drop at his will; if his soldiers were 
wounded in battle, his touch would heal them ; if 
they were slain, his word could raise the dead. What 
could their enemies accomplish against them? They 
determined to compel him to become their king; 
they would take him by force, and enthrone him in 
Jerusalem. 

Think of the power of such a sentiment swaying 
that concourse. The disciples were necessarily so 
much in sympathy with this feeling that Jesus was 
obliged to constrain them to get into a boat, and 
separate themselves from the multitude. He then 
sent the crowds away, and departed into the mountain 
to pray. Into no human ear could he pour the emo- 
tions which were stirred within him. He left the place 
of communion with God in such exultant triumph over 
the seen and temporal that walking on the water to 
rejoin his disciples was its most natural and inevitable 
expression. 

The multitude, in their determination to conquer 
his repugnance to comply with their demands, fol- 
lowed him the next day to Capernaum. They found 
him, and found also that they had utterly miscon- 
ceived the meaning of the mighty sign which had so 
stirred their souls. Christ refused to feed their 
bodies. He had multiplied the loaves to teach them 
that he was the bread of life, and that unless they ate 
his flesh and drank his blood they must die. This 
explanation ended his popularity with the people. 
Many of his disciples turned back, and walked no 
more with him,—so many that Christ asked the 
Twelve the sorrowful question, ‘‘ Would ye also go 
away ?’’ It was this discourse that determined Judas 
to deliver his Master up to his enemies. 

We can easily see why Christ would not suf- 
fer these five thousand to scatter to their homes to 
spread their ideas about the miracle and the miracle 
worker. 

A study of Christ's instructions fo the apostles when 
he sent them forth to preach, during the time in 
which he was working his earthly miracles, will throw 
some light on our question. The tenth chapter of 
Matthew gives these instructions. The chapter is 
divided into three sections. The first, ending with 
the fifteenth verse, covers the time of Christ's earthly 
life ; the second (vs. 16-23), the forty years between 
the ascension of Christ and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; the third embraces the remainder of the 
dispensation. It is the first with which we have 
to do. 

The apostles, during Christ's earthly life, were re- 
stricted to the single announcement, ‘‘ The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.’’ They were forbidden to 
preach to sinners: ‘‘Go not into any way of the Gen- 
tiles, and enter not into any city of the Samaritans : 
but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel."’ 
They were not to mingle with wicked people ; they 


could not go to the slums: ‘‘Into whatsoever city or 
village ye shall enter, search out who in it is worthy ; 
and there abide till ye go forth."' Remember that 


these preachers, thus restricted as to their message 
and the people to whom it was to be delivered, were 
Christ's commissioned apostles. Is it any wonder 
that the multitude whom Christ healed were enjoined 
not to preach him ? 

Examine the cycle of miracles following imme- 
diately the Sermon on the Mount. In that sermon 
Christ gives a formal and authoritative exposition 
of that kingdom of righteousness which he came 
to establish,—its character, its laws, its subjects. 
Can he establish this kingdom? How will he ac- 
complish it? The ten miracles that follow answer 
these questions. The first, the cleansing of the 
leper, shows that he can deliver from that condition 
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which excludes the sinner from the service of God 
and association with his people. But sin, like other 
diseases, when its reign is broken leaves its éffects. 
Jesus delivers from the paralysis of sin, from the fever 
of sin, from the bondage of nature, from the bondage 
of evil spirits, from the bondage of unforgiven sin, 
from the dominion of death as shown in the incurable 
disease and in the corpse prepared for burial. Then 
when the eye is opened to see all this, and the tongue 
loosed to proclaim it, and the evil demon dispossessed, 
the kingdom of God has come,—that kingdom which 
is not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. Read the ninth and 
tenth chapters of Matthew, and see that the one truth 
about the miracles of mercy is that every miracle is a 
prophecy, and that he who does not joyfully receive 
this is unfitted to speak of the miracles of Jesus. 

Turn to the sixteenth chapter of Matthew, and read 
the blessing which Christ pronounced on Peter be- 
cause God had revealed to him the nature and char- 
acter of the Son of God. Words like these were 
never before spoken to a human being. ‘*‘ Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah : for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in 
heaven. . . . I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven.’ ‘' Zhen charged he the disci- 
ples that they should tell no man that he was the 
Christ.’ 

Is it strange that if men who were so blessed were 
charged not to speak of Christ until they had received 
after the resurrection that anointing of the Spirit neces- 
sary to fit them for their life's work,—is it strange 
that upon the peasants of Galilee should have been 
laid the same restriction ? 

CHESTER, Pa. 





Ruby’s Old Red Dress 


By Juliet Older Carlton 


- OME, Ruby,’’ said Mrs. Ward to her little 
daughter, ‘‘the rain last night ripened the 
blackberries on Lone Pine hill, and I want 

you and Roy to gather as many of them as you can.”’ 

‘«Oh, goody, goody !"’ cried Ruby, dancing round ; 
‘«where’s my sunbonnet and a basket ?”’ 

«You'll have to. take more than one basket,’’ said 
her mother from the pantry. ‘‘It's going to be a 
pretty good day's work to fill all the things I shall 
give you. Now, you run and change your dress, — 
put on that old red one."’ 

««Why do I have to change my dress?’’ asked Ruby. 
‘«That old red thing is ragged, and, besides, it’s too 
short."’ 

«« Well, what if it is?’’ answered her mother. ‘‘It's 
good enough to pick berries in. Run along now, and 
do as mother tells you. You won't be ready by the 
time Roy is, and I want you to hurry, so as to cross 
the track before the eight o’clock passenger comes 
along.’’ 

‘All aboard !"' shouted Roy, as he rattled up with 
his little express-wagon. His mother gave him the 
baskets and pails, and went to look after Ruby, who 
stood, pouting, -by the bedroom window. 

‘‘Why, Ruby Ward !’’ said her mother, ‘‘do you 
want your brother to go alone to pick berries ?’’ 

‘*No, mama,"’ wailed Ruby, tugging at her buttons. 
Mama pinned the curly brown hair into a ‘‘knob’’ on 
top of her little girl's head, gave her a waterproof 
cape in case it should rain, and some old stocking- 
legs to keep the fat little arms from sunburn and 
scratches, 

At last they were ready, and so eager were they 
that they ran nearly all the way up a hill, and then, 
after a short rest, Roy proposed that they coast down. 

Baskets and pails were tied fast to the wagon, and, 
with Roy as steersman, they fairly flew down the 
slope and across the track at the base of old Lone 
Pine, where the huge tree that had given the hill its 
name lay prostrate, shattered by lightning. 

A large boulder, dislodged by the fallen tree, had 
plowed its way down the hillside, and with the broken 
tree-top lay across the track, just beyond a sharp curve. 

‘«I believe that loud clap of thunder we heard last 
night busted the old pine,’’ said Roy. ‘‘ Hark !’’ 
he exclaimed, listening. ‘‘ There's the whistle 
for Burnham's Station. In ten minutes she'll be 
down here and go smash !"’ 
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The boy knelt beside the boulder, and squinted 
over it at the track beyond. 

««No, sir, Ruby !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ the engineer 
can’t ever see this in time to stop 'er.’’ 

‘*O Ruby, your dress!’’ he cried. And seizing 
the garment in both hands he fairly tore it from his 
astonished sister, and was off with it, leaving her 
standing with bare neck and arms. 

Ruby drew the wagon into the shade of some road- 
side bushes, put on the cape, and scrambled up to a 
point from which she could see her brother and the 
advancing train. 

Now she could see the black smoke, now the engine, 
and now it was on the down grade; and there was 
Roy, bravely waving his tattered signal. 

Ruby's heart beat wildly as the great black thing 
drew near, and came to a halt just as it reached Lone 
Pine curve. How the engineer thanked Roy again 
and again! And how the passengers cheered when 
they saw the boy ! 

The track was soon cleared, and the train, after 
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cautiously feeling its way over the damaged places, 
sped on and away. 

It was not so easy, after this excitement, for the two 
children to settle down to steady work ; but they did 
work, and so well that they returned in time for sup- 
per with every dish full. 

The story of their adventure had gone before them, 
so that they missed the joy of its first telling, but 
their proud family gave them a warm greeting. 
Mother had some special nice tea-cakes for supper, 
while father beamed down upon his little son, and 
asked him if he was not afraid when the engine came 
down at him. 


‘*’Fraid ! No, sir,"’ said Roy. ‘ Did the engi- 
neer think I acted 'fraid ?’’ 
‘*No,’’ answered his father, smiling ; ‘‘he said 


you seemed quite cool.’’ 

‘* Anyway,'’ remarked Ruby between mouthfuls, 
‘I'm glad I minded mama, and wore my old red 
dress."’ 

Spirit LAKE, Iowa, 
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By Charles Frederic Goss 


XVIII. WHAT HAPPENED TO A “ LIVING TICKET” 


S SOON as the frantic Donovan had been quieted 
by the officers, and order had been restored, the 
machinery of the court continued to revolve. 

The case was given to the jury. The jury returned a 
verdict of Not Guilty, and Rob Ruff was free. 
* * ¥ 


* * 


The Chickoryville church had been organized 
only a single year when the Rev. Henry Hollister 
became its pastor, and was still rather an appen- 
dage to the Sunday-school than its parent and 
guardian. This fact dawned disagreeably on the 
mind of the new minister, and irritated him not a 
little at first. He felt that it was a case of the tail 
wagging the dog ; but with the good sense that gener- 
ally characterized his judgment he finally made up 
his mind to let it wag because it wagged well. He 
flung himself into his work with a zeal that delighted 
every one, especially the energetic Mrs. Granville. But 
she knew that such enthusiasm was as dangerous to 
the man who felt it as it was beneficial to the church 
which profited by it. 

She watched him, therefore, with a sort of maternal 
interest, and finally decided that he needed a warn- 
ing, and that she was the proper person to administer 
it. Her opportunity came one day when the young 
minister called, as he soon learned to love to do. 

Under the stimulus of her eager interest he was 
soon talking freely to her about his plans, and had 
already outlined enough work for a dozen men. 

«Stop right where you are!'’ she exclaimed. 

«Why ?"’ he asked, completely taken aback. 

«« Because good men are scarce,"’ she said. 

«« But I don’t see the point.”’ 

**You will kill yourself. You are burning your 
candle at both ends."’ 

*¢Oh, well ! don’t worry about that. My candle is 
a long one, with lots of tallow and wick."’ 

‘« That's presumption! No man knows the length 
of his candle ; and, at any rate, the longest burns to 
its socket all too soon. I'm not one of these people 
who roll the words of the patriarch about ‘the days 
of my pilgrimage being few and evil,’ like a sweet 
morsel under my tongue. I'm a lover of life. It'sa 
sweet and pleasant thing to me to see the light of the 
sun and to do my day's work. I say that life is 
good, as it is made so by right use. It's only a pos- 
sibility, in itself, but a sublime one. I want to live, 
and I want you to live, and to be strong and useful, 
which you can't be if you overwork and get indiges- 
tion. To my notion, sanctity is only a synonym for 
sanity, and what's sanity but sound health? So my 
advice is, take care of your health. I'm pretty free 
with my advice,—too free, some people think ; but 
they don’t have to take it, and if I ever say anything 
you don't like, you must do as I tell the rest of them, 
—lay it down to love."’ 

The young minister was a little dashed at the sever- 
ity of the onset, but he rallied enough to say, ‘‘It's 
not work, but worry, that uses people up; I don't 
worry.”’ 

‘« Worry is the shadow of overwork, young man. 


There's nothing in life so hard to shake off as 


shadows."’ 
«« But I don’t overwork.”’ 


‘¢ But you will! I see it coming. Some men are 
like boats, —they don’t know they're overloaded until 
they sink. My advice to you is, to take what you 
can carry buoyantly.: Don't carry freight, but pas- 
sengers. All of this work you have outlined is good, 
but no one man can do it all. Put it through a sieve. 
I'll tell you what scheme I like best of all, if you 
want me to."’ 

«*T do.”’ 

‘‘It's that one about a meeting for children with 
‘‘living tickets’’ for admission. It’s ingenious and 
it's fetching.’* 

The old lady's choice, as usual, proved a good 
one. At the close of the Sunday-school the following 
Sunday Mr. Hollister made a little speech, in which 
he told the children that they ought to begin early to 
lead souls to the Master, and in order to help them 
learn the way he had arranged a meeting in which 
he would make an address to the friends whom they 
would bring, and that only those should be admitted 
who would bring a friend. 

‘* Your friend,'’ he said, ‘‘ will be a living ticket, 
and so I have called it the ‘living ticket’ service."’ 

This idea was new to the children, and appealed 
strongly to their imaginations, that faculty through 
peng the light of truth makes its first flash into their 
souls. 

With great enthusiasm they began to beg their 
friends to go with them to this meeting. A rivalry 
sprang up to see who could bring the greatest 
number. Some secured many, and all secured at 
least one, save Bennie Murphy, the youngest son 
of the saloon-keeper, who had stubbornly kept his 
low groggery open through all the changes in the 
locality. 

Much effort and many prayers had apparently been 
wasted on this ignorant, obstinate, and vicious Irish- 
man. So far as the teachers of the Sunday-school 
could learn, Murphy had never seemed to feel the 
emotions of love and tenderness toward any human 
being until the arrival of the last of his children, this 
light-haired, blue-eyed little Irish boy, who bloomed 
on the surface of this filthy and wicked saloon like a 
water-lily springing from the slime of a stagnant 
pond. To their utter astonishment the child one day 
appeared in the Sunday-school. In all its affairs he 
had come to take the greatest possible interest, al- 
though he met with nothing but ridicule at home. 
When Mr. Hollister proposed his ‘living ticket'’ 
scheme, Bennie felt it would be useless to ask his 
parents, and not knowing any one else to ask he bore 
the shame and disappointment of it bravely. 

But at the supper table on the evening of the meet- 
ing the burden became too heavy, and, dropping his 
head, he burst into tears. 

** What's the matter wid ye’s?’’ Murphy inquired, 
amazed to see the usually sunny child in a mood like 
this. 

*« —can' t—go—to—the—meeting,"’ he wailed. 

‘* What mating is it ye’s can’t go to ?’’ 

‘* The—meeting—where—we—have— to—have—a 
—living ticket !’’ 

This answer bewildered the saloon-keeper com- 
pletely, and, taking the weeping boy on his knee, he 
drew.out of him the nature of the preacher's scheme. 

‘*And so ye’s are blubberin’ because ye's hain’ t got 
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Why didn’t ye's git some 


any one to go wid ye's! 
one?’’ he asked. 

‘* They all said I couldn't get nobuddy to go with 
me 'cause—I—was—a—saloon-keeper’ s—boy,'' he 
replied, sobbing aloud. 

This answer touched the Irishman’s pride, and put 
him into a rage. Bringing his fist down on the table 
with a bang, he cried out in a loud voice : 

‘*So they thold ye's that, did they? I'll show thim 
that the son of a saloon-kaper’s as good as the rist of 
‘em! I'll go wid ye’s mesilf, I will. So dhry yure 
oies, me little man, git on yure hat, and begorrah 
we'll see whither Binnie Murphy can’t go to the 
matin-house because his father is a saloon-kaper !"' 

Perhaps the unexpected presence of this wild Irish- 
man stimulated the young minister to an unusual pitch 
of feeling and eloquence. At any rate, he had never 
been heard to speak with such earnestness, directness, 
and power. His theme was that greatest of all human 
duties,—our responsibility for the souls of little chil- 

dren. He had no children of his own (except in his 
heart, which was thronged with them), but his love for 
them was an instinct and a passion, When he spoke 
of them, or to them, he was always at his best, but that 
night he rose above himself. Many things went home 
to Murphy's heart like barbed arrows, but one story that 
the minister told struck him like a flash of lightning. 

‘« If you neglect your duties to these children, this 
negligence will react upon yourselves,’’ he said. 
‘«Parental indifference turns to filial contempt. | 
know a man who has become rich, but who leaves his 
father and mother to the dire poverty of an attic. I 
asked him why he does it? ‘What business is it of 
mine?’ he replied. ‘They're your parents. They 
brought you into the world,’ I said. ‘But I didn’t 
ask them to, and I'm under no obligations to them 
for it. They didn't love me, and they didn’t rear me 
right. I'm what I am because of what they were. 
Let them reap the fruits of their sowing,’ he said. 
How would you like to have your children turn upon 
you like that? They will if you do not teach them to 
live right,?’ Mr. Hollister exclaimed. 

And then, in burning words, he developed the 
Christian idea of childhood and parental affection. 
He described the happy, holy childhood of Samuel, 
of John the Baptist, and of Jesus. He pictured the 
Saviour taking little children in his arms and bless- 
ing them, and he ended by repeating, with deep feel- 
ing, those immortal words, ‘‘ Suffer the little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not : for of such is 
the kingdom of God.’ 

To the saloon-keeper, riveted to his seat by this 
fiery eloquence, all these ideas came with the power 
of a heavenly revelation. Such thoughts had never 
even dawned upon his mind. His anger mélted into 
wonder, his wonder into admiration, his admiration 
into desire. Already the influences of that little Ben- 
jamin, playing on the harp of his heart new melodies 
of parental affection, had prepared the instrument for 
those strenuous chords which now resounded from it 
under the hand of this young soul-winner. 

Right in the midst of the discourse, the big shaggy 
head went down into the deep chest, and then down 
into hands braced by elbows on his knees. At first 
he wept silently ; then he sobbed ; and finally, over- 
powered by his emotion, he gathered his little child 
to his breast, and moaned, ‘‘ Ah, Benjamin, Benja- 
min! is it this ye’d be taching yure father by yure 
sthrange shmiles and shwate ways ?"’ 

Nothing could have been more unexpected or start- 
ling than this outburst of emotion. It sent an elec- 
tric shock through the entire audience. Fora moment 
the room was silent as the grave, and everybody waited 
to see what would happen next. 

*« What shall I do to get right ?’’ Murphy suddenly 
asked, springing to his feet, and stretching out his 
hands in an imploring gesture. 

Mr. Hollister was startled, and, as he afterwards 
confessed, unable to gather his thoughts. It seemed 
like a special providence that Bob Peplar the black- 
smith, kind-hearted and sagacious, was present and 
ready with the one only and inevitable answer. 

**Renounce the hidden ways of iniquity, Dan. 
Repent of your sins. Turn to the living God. Do 
works mete for repentance. Break every bottle in 
your saloon. Knock in the bead of every barrel. 
Turn the liquors into the sewers, where they belong!'’ 
he cried, rising from his seat, and speaking with the 
conviction and eloquence of a prophet of old. 

Murphy turned and looked at him,—looked fairly 
through him, saw that he was in earnest, felt that 
he was right, and then, trembling with excitement, 
but white to the lips with determination, he cried, 
‘«Come and see me do it !"’ 


( To be continued) 
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Matt. 14 : 13-23. (Compare Mark 6: 30-56; Luke 9g: 10-17. 
Golden Text: Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life.—John 6 : 35. 


JESUS FEEDS THE FIVE THOUSAND 


Read John 6.) Memory verses: 20, 21. 





COMMON VERSION 
13 Y When Jesus heard of if, he departed 


lowed him on foot out of the cities. 

14 And Jesus went forth, and saw a great 
multitude, and was moved with compassion 
toward them, and he healed their sick. 


buy themselves victuals. 
16 But Jesus said unto them, They need 
not depart ; give ye them to eat. 


but five loaves, and two fishes. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


13 Now when Jesus heard i#/, he withdrew 
thence by ship into a desert place apart: and from thence in a boat, to a desert place apart : 
when the people had heard ‘¢hereo/, they fol- and when the multitudes heard thereof, they 
followed him ' on foot from the cities. 14 And 
he came forth, and saw a great multitude, and 
he had compassion on them, and healed their 
15 4 And when it was evening, his disciples sick. 15 And when even was come, the dis- 
came to him, saying, This is a desert place, ciples came to him, saying, The place is desert, 
and the time is now past; send the multitude and the time is already past; send the multi- 
away, that they may g° into the villages, and tudes away, that they may go into the villages, 
and buy themselves food. 16 But Jesus said 

unto them, They have no need to go away ; 


17 And they say unto him, We have here give ye them to eat. 17 And they say unto 
him, We have here but five loaves, and two 


mained twelve baskets full. 


multitudes away. 


was there alone. 


18 He said, Bring them hither to me. fishes. 18 And he said, Bring them hither to 
19 And he commanded the multitude to sit me. 19 And he commanded the multitudes to 


down on the grass, and took the five loaves, ?sit down on the grass; and he took the five 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





What are your working tools for Bible study, besides The 
Sunday School Times? Here are four that every real stu- 
dent of the Bible ought to have: The Bible (American Re- 
vision), a Concordance, a Bible Dictionary, a “* Harmony "’ of 
the Gospels. The American Revision can be had for from 
fifty cents up; Walker's Concordance ($1) is probably the 
best, next to the large and higher priced Young's ($s); 
Davis's Bible Dictionary is admirable in its compactness and 
low price ($2); Riddle’s Outline Harmony is authoritative 
and clear (10 cents). The regular use of these four works 
may make the Bible a new book to you. 











N OLD French soldier who had served under 
Napoleon Bonaparte was telling an American 
how he and his comrades felt about their com- 

mander. ‘‘ You admired him?” was asked. ‘‘Oh!” 
with a contemptuous sniff, to show how utterly the 
American had failed to catch the idea. Then, in 
rapid, broken English: '‘ We de/#eved in him. Na- 
poleon say: ‘Go to the moon!’ Every soldier start. 
Napoleon find the way.” 

The time had come when the Captain of their 
Salvation was going to ask his soldiers to do some- 
thing just as impossible as to go tothe moon, With 
that as a beginning, sketch a rough map of Palestine 
on your pad of paper before the class, unless you can 

et one of the class to do it, and, after locating the 
Jead Sea and the Sea of Galilee, ask to have located 
the place where Herod had beheaded brave John the 
Baptist (see Riddle last week). Where was Jesus 
when that happened ? (Riddle thie week On Vv. 15). 
Leeats that on your map. Follow the suggestions of 
Dr, Forbush's second paragraph in showing the 
course of the boat and the route of the crowd, as 
described in the first verse of the lesson. Show how 
easily one could outrun a boat around the head of 
the lake. Professor Riddle, on ‘ Place,” and the 
Times map, will also help you in this. 

After your brief geography lesson you have a good 
opportunity to let out te imagination in a word 

icture of the scene. ry to see it all yourself. 

ecall to your class any large out-of-doors gathering 
or picnic they have seen. Dr. Forbush’s suggestions 
throughout are admirable in their hints of detail. 
There were five thousand men, besides women and 
children, thronging to hear and see the young Naza- 
rene. There would be hundreds of sick ones in an 
Oriental crowd of that sort,—and he healed those. 
Dr. Forbush will help you in the details of the scene. 

Had Jesus and the disciples invited these people to 
come and be with them? If not, did they have any 
responsibility for the multitude? Here is a question 
that has to be answered, rightly or wrongly, by every 
Sunday-school pupil in our land, young or old, almost 
daily. Weare all of us being visited, interrupted, 
pressed upon, by uninvited persons, day after day, 
all the year round. And it is never going to let up 
in this life. Boys and girls meet it just as much as 
grown folks. Many a youngster has his afternoon 
or Saturday holiday, when he had planned it all out 
for himself, broken into by an unwelcome visitor. 
So do mothers in the home, and fathers in their busi- 
ness offices. What then? God never sent or per- 
mitted an interruption ‘to any child of his without 
sending a blessing with it, if we will receive it. If 
me Christ, the King’s Son, sent to establish a 

ingdom, could afford to take mterruptions serenely, 
how about ourselves ? 

Even the restless, human disciples saw this, and 
gave up the day tothe strangers. But when after- 
noon came on (Riddle, v. 15), and supper time was 


% % % % 


approaching, they reminded their Master that even 
he had now done his full duty, and it was time to 
send the crowds away to look after themselves. Dr. 
Goss’s fifth paragraph tells how they felt. 

Yet those thousands of people were, in a sense, the 
guests of Jesus and the Twelve,—and what unwritten 
law stands highest in the Oriental’s life ? ry a 
tality,—not merely by courteous treatment, but by 
offering food. See Mrs. Howie’s second paragraph. 
And Jesus quietly tells his disciples to be true to that 
law! Preposterous, you say. Might as well tell 
them to go to the moon! A man’s wages for six 
months wouldn’t buy enough for this crowd (Riddle). 
But it was Christ who did the bidding. ‘Tell what 
happened. Show the Times picture of Oriental 
loaves and baskets. There's a good deal less in such 
a loaf than in the kind we are used to. Mrs. Howie, 
again, tells ee about these things. And now comes 
the finest thing in the lesson, next to Christ’s own 
teamed and love. The disciples obeyed without 

nowing how they could. Read Dr. Dunning’s sixth 
paragraph. There’s the lesson for you and me, -It 
was impossible, and they knew it was impossible, 
but the Lord ordered it, sothey began. That is all 
we ever need to do. We don’t need to see the end 
when, at his bidding, we begin. We don’t need to 
see even the second step. We cam start,—the rest is 
his responsibility until we come to it. 

How we may share next to nothing with others, 
and what will surely come of it, are described in Dr. 
Goss’s sixth and seventh paragraphs. That our own 
insufficiency is no excuse for false modesty (or shirk- 
ing) is shown in Dr. McLaren’s seventh paragraph. 
And Dr. Dunning (paragraph 8) well says, ‘‘ Every 
Christian is rich enough to bless the world.” 

God never puts the impossible in our path of dut 
without putting his omnipotence at our disposal, 
Sometimes we call it a miracle, sometimes Provi- 
dence. They are really the same. As you tell the 
story of the miracle of the loaves and fishes, it seems 
very wonderful, very different from anything that 
happens to-day. But it is not so different. There 
are as remarkable instances of God’s omnipotent 
hand with us to-day. His trusting children realize 
this ever increasingly. If you can tell your class of 
any case of special providence in your own life or 
experience, it will be more effective than one from 
another's experience. 

Some day God is going to ask us to do the impos- 
sible. How are we going to meet that test? Are we 
‘*training’’ for it now ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 

% 


He who can return thanks for little will always 
Jind he has enough. 
ee 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL,D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


A er narrative in Matthew is continuous, but Mark 
(6 : 30-33) gives more details respecting the 
withdrawal mentioned in verse 13 ; the apostles 
return to Jesus, and report their doings and teach- 
ings ; he bids them withdraw with him to “ rest 
awhile,” since the thronging of the multitudes was 
such ‘‘ that they had no leisure so much as to eat ;” 
the crowds, however, ‘‘ on foot,” or ‘* by land,” actu- 
ally outwent the party in the boat. 

Place.—The apostles met Jesus probably at Caper- 
naum, and the voyage was to the eastern shore of 
the lake near Bethsaida (Luke 9g : 10), evidently 
Bethsaida Julias, where the upper Jordan enters the 





COMMON VERSION 


and the two fishes, and looking up to heaven, he loaves, and the two fishes, and looking up to 
blessed, and brake, and gave the loaves to Ais heaven, he blessed, and brake and gave the 
disciples, and the disciples to the multitude. 
20 And they did all eat, and were filled: 
and they took up of the fragments that re- 


AMERICAN REVISION 


loaves to the disciples, and the disciples to the 
multitudes. 20 And they all ate, and were 
filled : and they took up that which remained 


21 And they that had eaten were about five Ver of the broken pieces, twelve baskets full. 
thousand men, beside women and children. 
22 4 And straightway Jesus constrained his sand men, besides women and children. 
disciples to get into a ship, and to go before 
him unto the other side, while he sent the ciples to enter into the boat, and to go before 


21 And they that did eat were about five thou- 
22 And straightway he constrained the dis- 


him unto the other side, till he should send 


23 And when he had sent the multitudes the multitudes away. 23 And after he had 
away, he went up into a mountain apart to sent the multitudes away, he went up into the 
pray: and when the evening was come, he mountain apart to pray: and when even was 


come, he was there alone. 
1 Or, dy land 2 Gr. recline. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Sea of Galilee. The ‘‘ desert place” was southeast 
of the city, but how far awav is uncertain. It was 
near the high land (comp. John 6: 3, ‘*the moun- 
tain”) to which" Jesus retired before the miracle. 
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Time.—Just before the passover (the third, as here 
maintained), in the year of Rome 782,—that is, A.D. 
29; in the latter part of March or the beginning of 
April. This agrees with the mention of ‘ grass” 
(‘‘ green grass,” Mark) in three of the accounts. This 
miracle is the only one narrated by all four evangel- 
ists, and therefore most useful in fixing the relative 
order and the chronology. 

Persons.—In the lesson no one is named except 
Jesus, but in John special mention is made of Philip 
and Andrew (see below). 

The Order of Events.—The conversation with the 
disciples (vs. 15-17) is narrated by the three heer 
tists (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) in substantially the 
same terms ; but John tells of a question of our Lord 
to Philip (‘‘ Whence are we to buy bread, that these 
may eat ?”), which ‘‘ he said to prove him.”’ Philip 
answered, ‘‘ Two hundred shillings’ worth of bread 
is not sufficient for them, that every one may take a 
little.” Andrew says, ‘‘ There is a lad here, who 
hath five barley loaves, and two fishes : but what are 
these among so many?” The question to Philip 
probably came first, for it would be out of place later 
in the narrative. Andrew’s statement probably fol- 
lowed the command in Mark 6: 38 (‘‘ How many 
loaves have ye? Go and see”), 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 13.—From thence: Probably from Caper- 
naum.—/n a boat: In contrast with ‘‘on foot.””— 
A desert place: Uninhabited, not a sandy desert, 
since there was ‘‘ much grass in the place” (John 6: 
10).—On foot: This is the literal sense, but as the 
Greeks were a maritime people the phrase also 
means ‘** by land.” 

Verse 14.—Came forth: From ‘* the mountain,” or 
high land, where his disciples had gathered with him 
(John 6 : 3).—Had compassion on them: ‘* Because 




















































































































LESSON FOR MARCH 20 


thev were as sheep not having a shepherd ” (Mark 
6 : 34).—Healed their sick : Mark and Luke refer to 
his teaching. 

Verse 15.—The disciples came to him: The con- 
versation with Philip probably began the interview 
(see above).—7he time ts already past: Literally, 
‘*the hour,” the clause being equivalent to ‘‘ the day 
is now far spent.” It was after 3 P.M., when the 
first evening began. according to Jewish usage ; the 
second evening is spoken of in verse 23. 

Verse*16.—Give ye them toeat; ‘*‘ Ye” is emphatic. 
In Mark the answer of the apostles refers to the 
amount of money required to buy food for the multi- 
tude, the same amount being spoken of by Philip. 
But a false impression is made by the phrase ‘*‘ two 
hundred pennyworth of bread.” The coin referred 
to was the Roman denarius, in metal value equiva- 
lent to one-sixth of a dollar; hence ‘‘ shillings” is 
substituted by the American Revisers. Yet even 
this rendering fails to convey the full force of the 
phrase. A denarius was the price of a day’s labor 
then, and its purchasing power was therefore much 
greater than that of a ‘‘shilling” nowadays. The 
sum may have represented all the money the disci- 


a 


The Food o 


By Alexander 


LL four evangelists narrate this miracle. But 
John's account neers the others in two 
particulars. He tells that the first oe 

as to the difficulty of feeding the multitude came 
from Jesus, and was made to Philip, and he connects 
the miracle with the great discourse on the Bread of 
God in John 6. He thus teaches us to see a parable 
in the miracle, and vindicates treating it as shadow- 
ing the food of the world and its distribution by dis- 
ciples’ hands to hungry multitudes. 

Our Lord's withdrawal to the other side of the lake 
is by Matthew made a result of Jesus’ hearing of the 
murder of John, and probably of Herod's belief that 
he was jjohn risen again,—a ‘belief which might be 
dangerous to him. Luke makes it follow on the 
apostles’ return from their mission, asif to give them 
a breathing space after toil. Probably both motives 
operated. The unusual numbers of the crowd that 
followed are explained by John as due to the near- 
ness of the passover, which would fill the roads with 
pilgrims. Some of them were simply curious to see 
a celebrity, some ‘‘had need of healing,” some 
wished to be taught ; but the patient Christ gave up 
leisure and solitude without a murmur, and labored 
all day long with a heart full of ‘‘ compagsion” and 
gentle hands whose touch was healing. 

By afternoon the disciples thought the multitude 
had had quite enough of the Lord’s company, and 
wished, perhaps, to get rid of the crowd and to keep 
the little provisions they had to themselves. They 
wanted no responsibility ; they wanted quiet, they 
wanted the five loaves and the two fishes. Do we 
not sometimes fall into the same mood, and wish to 
‘*eat our morsel alone,” whether it be of the bread 
that perishes, or of that which endures to everlasting 
life? It is hard to drive self-regard from supremacy 
evenin a disciple’s heart. 

To tell Jesus what to do was somewhat presumptu- 
ous, but it gives a glimpse into the familiar terms in 
which he lived with the Twelve, and his calm answer 
must have set them wondering. In it Jesus made 
an assertion that seemed an absurdity, and issued a 
command that seemed an impossibility. ‘‘ They have 
no need to goaway.” Was there, then, bread enough 
and to spare there on the lonely beach? ‘* Give ye 
them toeat.” But we are hungry ourselves, and most 
of us have nothing. Yes, but Jesus seeks to rouse the 
apostles’ faith by both the assurance and command; 
and he lays on them, as he does on us, the sense of 
responsibility arising from the possession of resources, 
and the weight of his direct command to stir our dili- 
gence. 

In the widest, deepest sense, it is true that no hun- 
gry heart needs to go away from the bread which 
Christ’s servants have put into their hands to dis- 
pense. All the needs of mind, heart, will, all the 
desires and wishes of all men, all socia) problems and 
diseases, may find what they crave and need there. 
The church has not sufficiently awakened to its re- 
sources, and has been too often willing that men 
should go away to satisfy their hunger at tables 
spread by social or political reformers, by philoso- 
phers, poets, and thinkers. If Christians had more 
confidence in Jesus Christ as being the all-sufficient, 
all-satisfying, all-sustaining bread of God, they 
would have more power to hold the multitudes from 
feeding on ashes, and there would be fewer com- 
plaints from famished men that the churches have 
nothing to give them. Capacity involves responsi- 
bility, so ‘* give ye them to eat” follows. The task 
is laid on the Twelve before the means of fulfilling 
it are visible. That was for the purpose of stimu- 
lating expectance and faith. But we have the bread 
that we are to dispense, and whoever possesses 
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ples had, but it is named as a large sum, sufficient 
to provide for many, though not all. 

Verse 19.—7o sit down on the grass: ** Recline” 
is the exact sense. Mark and Luke refer to the 
orderly arrangement of the multitude.—Looking up 
to heaven, he blessed: This was ‘grace before 
meat” (comp. John: ‘‘ having given thanks.” The 
look was an incident connected with the giving of 
thanks.—Brake and gave: In the parallel accounts 
** gave " indicates continuous action, hence the loaves 
were probably multiplied in our Lord's own hands. 
The several acts resemble those at the Last Supper. 

Verse 20.—T7hey took up: At the command of 
Jesus, who forbids waste (John).—Broken pieces : 
Those broken for distribution, clean pieces, not 
‘‘ fragments,” in the modern sense.—7we/ve baskets 
full: ‘* Basket” here refers to a small traveling 
basket, such as each apostle might carry with him. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


< 


It is a good thing to have familiar places of com- 
fort when we lose the familiar faces of friends. 


<0 


f the 


McLaren, D.D. 


Christ is thereby bound to impart him. 
gation laid on every Christian. Alas that it isso par- 
tially and poorly discharged! ‘‘He that withhold- 
eth grain, the people shall curse him;"’ but what of 
him who withholds the bread of life ? 

The apostles’ answer has a tone of remonstrance, 
and almost of impatience at the strange assurance 
and command, ‘You say the people need not 
go, and that we are to feed them. Do you know our 
stores? Five loaves and two fishes for a relish to 
them.” The supply was modest even for themselves, 
and had probably been brought in the ‘lad's” 
basket for their own use. We may note in passing 
how sparely they ard their Master lived. 

But the lesson to be learned is that it is good for 
us to make plain to ourselves how slender our own 
resources are for the work to which Christ calls us, 
and so to be kept from ‘‘ going a warfare at our own 
charges,”’ and driven to rely on him only. When we 
think of a hungry world’s needs, and then look at 
our poor powers, we ought to feel our insufficiency, 
but we ought not to shirk our duty. It is well tosay, 
‘* Who is sufficient for these things?” But it is not 
well to say so unless we goon to say, ‘‘Our suffi- 
ciency is of God.” The pleaof incompetence may be 
the cloak that covers laziness, selfishness, and all 
the other sins that make so many idle Christians. It 
sounds very sweetly modest to say. ‘‘I really am not 
fit for such work,” but it often simply means ‘I 
do not wish to doit.” ‘I will not’’ would be much 
nearer the truth than ‘I cannot.” 

The smallest resources are made great and ade- 
quate when brought to Jesus. And we can still 
bring our little stores to him if, rightly estimating 
our own feebleness, we spread our small capacity be- 
fore him in prayer and consecration of it to his ser- 
vice, and ask him to enlarge it andshapeit according 
to the needs of the work to which he calls us. He 
never sets us tasks that we cannot do with his help ; 
he never sets us tasks that we can do without it. 
‘Bring them to me” is the gracious permission, in 
responding to which our weakness is perfected by his 
strength, and we ‘*‘can do” and be ‘‘all things.” 

We can fancy the tension of astonished expecta- 
tion with which the five thousand ranged themselves 
in fifties and hundreds, as Mark tells us, on the 
grassy flat by the lake glowing with sunset hues. 
The guests were set, where was the banquet? To 
seat themselves was a test of their faith, and, no 
doubt, many among them sat down in meek trust, 
and many in scorn. The apostles were the actual 
dispensers of the food, as they were afterwards to 
be the heralds of the gospel. But they are not said 
to have eaten before they gave, and therein the sym- 
bol is incomplete, for the condition of giving the 
Bread of Life to others is that we first feed on it our- 
selves. As usual, we are left ignorant of the point 
at which the miraculous energy wrought. Probably 
we are to suppose that, as accords with the propri- 
ety of the case, it was in Christ’s hands that the 
loaves were so increased as to provide fresh broken 
pieces for each apostle as he came back for more. 
How each would increase the dole as his confidence 
grew when, at each return, he saw the undiminished 
loaves ! The precise miraculous act is wrapped in 
darkness, as all creative acts are; but the lesson 
stands plain, that Christ has inexhaustible supplies 
for a hungry world. ‘* He opens his hand, and satis- 
fies the desire of every living’ man that brings his 
hunger to him. The last row of the five thousand 
fed as full as the first. The fountain is as brimming 
over, after millions have drunk from it, as if we were 
the first that ever plunged thirsty lips into its spark- 
ling basin. 
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It is an obli- 
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Nor is that Bread of God merely sufficient for 
present needs. The broken pieces that remained 
were far more than the original store. The boy's 
provisions would have filled but a corner of one of 
the twelve baskets that bulged with the remnants. 
If we will faithfully impart Christ to men, we shall 
enrich, not impoverish, ourselves. The more we give 
of him, the more we have. ‘‘ There is that scatter- 
eth, and increaseth yet more.” This gift does not 
‘* perish with the using,” but grows as it is eaten for 
ourselves, and as it is carried to other hungry lips. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 





Lf it ts known that a ready-made review such as 
Smith's Review for the First Quarter will be used in 
the Sunday-school, there will not be that falling off in 
attendance which has been noticed by superintendents 
on Review Sunday. $1 a hundred, postpaid. 











The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


E WITHDREW /rom thence.... And he came 
forth (vs. 13, 14). In these two phrases you 
may find the history of life, which is a cease- 

less oscillation between solitude and publicity, re- 
pose and activity, meditation andexecution. Obedi- 
ence to this law is one of the noteworthy features of 
the life of Jesus Christ. 

** He withcrew from thence.”” Worn out with labor, 
and depleted by the expenditure of love, he had to 
get away from the crowds. His soul longed for soli- 
tude and the recreative influence of the deserts and 
the woods. He knew their power to recharge the 
exhausted battery of the body and the soul. es,— 
the body and the soul! It is not books and religious 
newspapers, and revival meetings, with their sermons 
and prayers and songs, that alone possess the power 
to revivify the soul. They have their own influence; 
but so do the woods and meadows, moors and moun- 
tains, oceans and rivers. Their value is an un- 
preached part of the gospel. People are coming to 
realize it, and, as always, are exaggerating and abus- 
ing a great discovery. Why must the pendulum for- 
ever swing too far ? 

‘‘And’he came forth.” If his professed followers 
would only imitate this part of his example as well 
as the other! He retired to solitude only to prepare 
himself for publicity. He sought repose only to gain 
the power of a higher activity. He went out into the 
desert, but only to meditate a more determined exe- 
cution of his plans. When he was rested and ready, 
he came forth. ‘‘Came forth!” After all, these 
two words are the pith of his gospel. Come forth ! 
come out of your warm nest, come out of yourself, 
come out of your palace, come out of your country 
home into the surging sea of human life ! 

He came forth, and sawa great multitude, and 
he had compassion (v. 14). I imagine that he did 
not come forth and see the multitude, but that he 
saw the multitude and came forth. Their presence 
must have tingled in his veins. He heard their 
voices in the distance. Their sorrows came to him 
in wave vibrations acruss space, and he could not 
stay ‘‘apart.” Forth from the desert he came, eager, 
devoted, enthusiastic, determined. It is the effect of 
the ‘‘ multitude” on all great hearts. How can any 
one see them thronging through the streets in a great 
city, or read of the teeming millionsin Africa, India, 
and China, without the tears gathering in his eyes ? 
The multitudes! The multitudes! Fifteen hun- 
dred millions of men, women, and children, hungry, 
cold, sorrowful, bewildered, groping their way 
through the shadows toward the unknown goal. No 
wonder he felt compassion! Great is the appeal of 
the multitude. 

Send the multitude away (v.15). Of course. It is 
by all odds the easiest way to dispose of them. It will 
save us a world of trouble. What business is it of 
ours if they are hungry ? We have all we can do to 
get bread er ourselves. And, anyway, life is an in- 
dividual problem. Every hand must make bread for 
its own mouth. We cannot expect to be responsible 
fora great mass of people like this one. It is all 
lovely enough to have them hang on our words and 
cross lakes or mountains to do us honor ; but when 
itcomes to being responsible for their welfare noth- 
ing could be more preposterous! Send them away 
and let them hustle forthemselves. Such is the phi- 
losophy of human selfishness in that age and this. 
I read of a woman in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
who decided that she could not any longer endure 
the sight of human suffering, and so blindfolded her 
eyes when she went out of doors, and was led through 
the streets. 

They have no need to go away (v. 16). ‘*‘ Whatacon- 
trast !” How like a silver bell those words ring out! 
What love vibrates in every tone! How clear it is 
that this is the voice of God! ‘‘ They have no need 
to goaway.” It is our duty to helpthem. Theyare 
our brothers and sisters. Many of them are poor 
and ignorant. All of them are faint and weary. 
‘*Give ye them to eat.” You have but little, it is 
true ; but you can at least divide it. Would you not 
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rather be hungry with them ? 
stomach in sight of all these empty ones ? 
thoughts of the Christ. 

He blessed, and brake,and gave.... And they all 
ate, and were filled; and they took up that which 
remained over (vs. 19, 20). This was a miracle. 
Yes. Buta principle is revealed which is universal 
and imperishable. Out of our present resources we 
can and ought to meet all present needs, They may 
seem inadequate before using, but not afterwards. 
There is enough wealth onl enough wisdom and 
enough love in the world to-day to save it and bring 
it to God, if we only would use it. It would multiply 
with its distribution. God not only suits the burden 
to the back and tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, 
but he adapts responsibility to power, and never 
sends a ‘‘ multitude " too big for our baskets of pro- 
visions. 


Can you enjoy a full 
Such are 


CINLINNATI, OHIO. 
“% 


Men are willing to go even into the desert after 
the living waters. 
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rieatal Lesson-Lights 
=2:-:. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - 
= Wert Jesus HearpD IT, HE WITHDREW... TO 


A DrEseRT PLACE APART.”— Even students 

who never visited the East may still learn 
from the Bible that in their hours of grief and afflic- 
tion Orientals desire society (John 11: 31; Luke 7: 
12). On the occasion of a death, ey assemble 
from every quarter to condole with the bereaved, 
and persons who may not be on speaking terms 
waive the matter of their quarrels, and attend upon 
the sorrowing, and offer their sympathy in words, 
The berenvell expect a large assemblage of people, 
and the larger the better. A native of Syria, for 
example, dies in America or in Australia ; neverthe- 
less, as soon as the fact becomes known at home, 
condolers assemble and perform a funeral to show 
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their sympathy with the relatives of the deceased, 
although he or she may have died months before and 
thousands of miles away. 

John was a kinsman and a favorite of our Lord, 
and when his death was reported to him he withdrew 
to a desert-place apart. He here differs from ordinary 
Orientals as strikingly as he harmonizes with them 
in the matter of feeding the multitude. 

‘* THEY HAVE NO NEED TO Go away ; GIVE YE THEM 
To Eat.”—A typical Oriental rises to fame either by 
the use of the sword or the ‘‘ table."” He must either 
fight or feed his countrymen. The heathenism of 
the ancient Orient regarded the services of sacrifice 
mainly as feasts given by the gods to their worship- 
ers, and to-day the greatest shaykh is ‘‘ the greatest 
feeder.” Some Orientals have felt the claims of hos- 
pitality so keenly that they parted with property, 
and ran themselves into debt ; and still others, ac- 
tuated by the same feeling, did not disdain to commit 
robbery and plunder in order to conform to the law 
of hospitality. Our Lord, therefore, was beeen. 0 | 
Oriental in refusing to dismiss the multitude unfed, 
as the disciples in their extremity proposed. 

‘‘ AnD HE TooK THE Five LOAVES, AND THE Two 
Fisnes."—My children have baskets (made of split 
reeds or canes) which are a little larger than a large 
tumbler. We have also baskets made of palm leaves, 
large enough to hold one hundred and twenty pounds 
weight of rice. There are baskets in use made of 
rods or willow twigs of nearly every size. I have 
heard of loaves weighing about twelve pounds, but 
the kind of loaf which I see every day weighs less 
than half a pound. It is round, a little thicker than 
a blotting-sheet, and about eighteen inches in diame- 
ter. A loaf of another shape is also common. - It 
weighs from a quarter to half a pound, is flat, round, 
and about ten inches in diameter ; and since the five 
loaves were made of barley meal, and were found 
with a lad (John 6), they must have been of this latter 
weight and shape. 

SHweEir, Mr. LeBanon, Syria, 
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He has no mission to man whose heart ts not 
stirred by the sight of a multitude. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Winning People’s Confidence 


ND he came forth, and saw a great multitude, 
A and he had compassion on them, and healed 
Mr. Spurgeon told how 
seven people were saved by a smile. A clergyman 
passed by a window on his wey to church. baby 
was being dandled there, and he smiled at the baby, 
and the baby at him. Another time he passed; the 
baby was there again, and once more he smiled. 
Soon baby was taken to the window at the hour 
when he usually passed. They did not know who the 

entleman was, but one day two of the older children 
viluwed, to see where he went onaSunday. They 
followed him to church, and, as he preached in a 
winning way, they told their father and mother, who 
felt interested enough in their baby’s friend to wish 
to go. Thus in a short time a godless family that 
had previously neglected the worship of God was 
brought to the Saviour because the minister smiled 
at the baby. Mr. Spurgeon comments on it as fol- 
lows : ‘I never heard of anybody getting to heaven 
through frowning at the baby, or at any one else.” 


Our Hand In It 

And gave the loaves to the disciples, and the dis- 
ciples to the multitudes (v.19). A poor field negro 
with a wooden leg hobbled up to the collection table 
to lay his offering upon it. e took from a pocket a 
handful of silver, and said, ‘‘ That's for me; massa;" 
from another pocket, another handful,—‘‘ That's for 
my wife, massa;"’ and from still another pocket yet 
another handful,—-‘‘ That’s for my child, massa.” 
The pastor remonstrated with him for giving so 
much. ‘'O massa,” said he, ‘‘God’s work must be 
done, and I may be dead.” Ida Moulton, telling 
this story of sacrifice and devotion, suggests this 
motto for all of us: ‘*‘ God's work must be done, and 
I will have a part in it."" Jesus honored his disciples 
by giving them a part in the distribution of his mercy 
and love to the multitude. Let us seek it as life's 


their sick (v. 14). 


richest privilege, that we may have a part in feeding 


this hungry world the bread of life. 
The Farmer and the Queen 


And after he had sent the multitudes away, he went 
If Christ 
rayer, how 


up into the mountain apart to pray (v. 23). 
needed to carry his day's work to God in 

much more we need tocarry everything that troubles 
ustohim! There is a story of a talk which Queen 
Victoria had with an old farmer who had invented 
an improved plow. The Queen began by asking 
how he thought of the improvement. ‘‘ Well, Your 
Majesty,” began the farmer, ‘‘1 had it in my head 


for a long time before it would come straight. I saw 
what was wanted plain enough, but I couldn't make 
out how to get at it. So at last I made it a matter of 
prayer, and one morning the whole thing came into 
my mind like a flash.” ‘*‘Why, Mr. Smith,” inter- 
Se the Queen, ‘‘do you pray about your plows?” 
‘Why, Your Majesty, why shouldn't 1? My Father 
in heaven knew I was in trouble about it, and why 
shouldn't I go and tell him? I mind one of my boys 
when he was a teeny little mite, I bought him a 
whip, and very pleased he was with it. Well, he 
came to me one day, crying as if his little heart would 
break. He'd broken the whip, and he brought it 
to me. Well, now, Your Majesty, that whip was 
nothing to me,—it only cost eighteen pence when it 
was new,—but it was something to see the tears run- 
ning down my little boy's cheeks. So I took him on 
my knee, and I wiped his tears, and I kissed him 
and comforted him. ‘Now don’t you cry, 7 boy,’ 
says I; ‘I'll mend the whip, I will, so that it'll crack 
as loud as ever,—and I'll buy a new one next market 
day.’ Well, now, don’t you think our Father in 
heaven cares as much for me as I for my boy? My 
plow didn’t much matter to him, but I know quite 
well my trouble did.” 


Feeding Daily on the Bread of Life 


esus said unto them, I am the bread of life 
(Golden Text). Henry Ward Beecher, commenting 
on Jesus as the bread of life, in one of his sermons, 
relates this illuminating incident: ‘: I remember what 
bread was tome when I wasa boy. I could not wait 
till I was dressed in the morning, but ran and cut a 
slice from the loaf—all the way round, too—to keep me 
until breakfast; and at breakfast, if diligence in eat- 
ing earned wages, I should have been well paid. And 
then I could not wait for dinner, but ate again, and 
then.at dinner; and I had to eat again before tea, 
and at tea,—and lucky if I didn’t eat again after that. 
It was bread, bread, all the time with me,—bread 
that I lived on and got strength from. Just so re- 
ligion is the bread of life; but you make it cake,— 
ary put it away in your cupboard, and never use it 
ut when you have company. You cut it into small 
pieces and put it on china plates, and pass it daintily 
around, instead of treating it as bread,—common, 
hearty bread, to be used every hour.” 


New Yorx City. 


There is no virtue ff the aching heart in refus- 
ing the helping hand. 
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The Olid Chinaman’s Bread 
By Zillah Foster Stevens 


a M* HEART ate up the good news as I read.” 
These were the words in which the old 
Chinaman expressed what the words of 
— weretohim. Before the Boxer outbreak, he had 
ught from the missionary a copy of the Gospels. 
He had read. In those strange, wonderful words of 
— this heathen had found just what his hungr 
eart had been craving. That good news was bread, 
—the Bread of Life. fi satisfied. 

Then followed the wild days of persecution and 
slaughter. Yet through them all that heart contin- 
ued to ‘‘eat up” the same life-creating, life-sustain- 
ing words. When the missionary, who had been 
forced from his post, returned, he was greeted by the 
same old man. But he was no spiritual corpse ; he 
was a living spiritual child, strong and beautiful in 
his growth. nd the secret of the life, the strength, 
the growth, was all in this,—‘t My heart ate up the 
good news.” 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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God cannot use our service until we recognize its 


insufficiency. 
al 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. : 


One Lesson for Each Loaf 


1. His Divine Sympathy : 
Saw,...and... had compassion (13, 14). 
Will feed his flock . . . a shepherd (Isa. 40: 11). 
As sheep not having a shepherd ( Mark 6 : 34). 
Like as a father pitieth (Psa. 103 : 13). 
2. His Divine Care : 
No need to go; ... give ye them (15, 16). 
Your heavenly Father knoweth (Matt. 6 : 32). 
Trust in Jehovah, . . . dwell in the land (Psa. 37 : 3). 
He careth for you (1 Pet. 5: 7). 
3- His Divine Co-operation : 
Gave... to the disciples, . 
tudes (19). ‘ 
I planted, . . . God gave the increase (1 Cor. 3 : 6). 
e are God's fellow-workers (1 Cor. 3 : 9). 
The Lord working with them (Mark 16 : 20), 
4- His Divine Abundance : 
Were filled; ... twelve baskets full (20). 
Able to make all grace abound (2 Cor. 9 : 8). 
My God shall supply every need (Phil. 4: 19). 
Able to do exceeding abundantly (Eph. 3 : 20). 


. . disciples to the multi- 


s- His Divine Communion : 

Went up... apart to pray (23). 
Into a desert place, .. . there fongee (Mark 1 : 35). 
Continued all night in prayer (Luke 6 : 12). 
Offered up prayers and supplications (Heb. 5: 7). 


% 
The church that feeds the poor fills her own store. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


EAR what lake are we to-day ? Point out the 
place on the map. How did Jesus and his dis- 
ciples get there ? By boat. How did the peo- 

ple get there? On foot. About how many men 
were there in the crowd ? What did Jesus do to their 
sick people ? Towards evening what did the disci- 
wy want Jesus to do with the people? Why? 
What did Jesus say to his disciples? How much 
food did they have on hand ? here did they get 
this food ? What did Jesus command his disciples to 
make the people do? Why did he give this com- 
mand? So as to prevent a rush for food. Then 
what did the Master do? After the food had been 
distributed, how much was there left? (Nearly two 
years ago, when we had a lesson on the manna, I 
suggested an object-lesson with a piece of bread, a 
book, and the Bible, as teaching the need of bodily, 
mental, and spiritual food. It is well, however, to 
emphasize this truth, and this time do-it with the 
board instead of using an object.) 

Put on the board the word Food. What kind of food 
was it that the Master provided at this time ? Bodily 
food. Puton the board the words For body. Dowe 
need any other kind of food than merely that for our 
bodies ? Yes, we need food for our minds. We need 
to be fed with facts about the world in which we 
live, and things that go on around us. Put down 
now the words For mind and facts. Now add to 
the words ‘‘ For body” the word Bread. Is there 
any other part of our natures that needs feeding ? 
Yes, our spirits need food. Put down the words For 


spirit. What kind of food do our spirits need ? 
Divine food. Where can we get that? From the 
Bible. Put down the word Bi 


All to-day have taken food for the body. This 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 20 


week, too, all have taken mental food in some way or . 


other. Have we all taken spiritual food as well ? 
If not, then we are half starved. Are you one of 
these that are half starved in spirit ? 





FOOD 
FOR BODY—BREAD 
FOR MIND—FACTS 
FOR SPIRIT—BIBLE 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs *') 


‘Trusting in Jesus, my Saviour di- Psalm 23 : 1-6. 


vine.’ (28: 1-5. 44: 1-5.) 
**Oh, give thanks unto the Lord."' Psalm 37: 1-4. 
** Bread of heaven, on thee | feed."’ (76: 1-3. 50: 1-3.) 


‘*I am trusting thee, Lord Jesus."’ Psalm 104 : 10-14. 
‘* The Lord will provide.”’ (151 : 10-14. 213 : 11-13.) 
‘*What means this eager, anxious Psalm 105 : 4-16. 

throng ?"’ (152: 5-8. 215: 5-8.) 
‘Come, for the feast is spread."’ Psalm 107 : 1-9. 
**I will bless the Lord at all times."’ (155 : 1-5," 220: 1-6.) 


% 
In helping others we forget our own heart-aches. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A lexflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
‘ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp, 





Quarter’s Thought: Jesus, the Great Helper, Teach 
ing, Preaching, and Healing. 


Lesson Story: How a Boy Helped Jesus to Help a 
Great Multitude. 


Lesson Aim: All Children May be Helpers. 


REVIEW. 


How many remember some of the people whom 
ag helped ? gone several.) So many came to 

im that he could hardly find time to eat or sleep. 
To be alone, he sometimes went to the mountains to 
rest and pray. Sometimes he took his disciples to 
teach them about the work they were to do. Who 
can tell about the storm that frightened them on the 
lake, and how Jesus helped them? One day he sent 
them two by two to preach in the cities and villages. 
They were gone many days. When they returned, 
they were anxious to tell Jesus about their work. 
Some had heard about the death of John the Baptist, 
and came.to tell Jesus. (Recall the last lesson.) Of 


course, Jesus was grieved, for John had been:such a. 


brave preacher, and he was Jesus’ cousin too. He felt 
that he wanted to be alone with his disciples. 


Lesson. ad 


The crowds followed so closely that Jesus said, 
‘*Let us take a ship, and go apart to rest awhile.” 
(Draw the Sea of Calilee, Capernaum, and a boat, 
and sing ‘‘O Galilee). The people on the land saw 
that the boat did not go far from the shore, so they 
ran along on foot, keeping the boatin sight. (With 
a paper boat or chalk indicate the journey across, 
also the crowd of people along the shore.) When the 
boat landed the crowd was waiting, also many, who 
were on their way to the passover at Jerusalem, met 
them, and stopped to see and hear Jesus. How dis- 
appointed the disciples must have been! Suppose 
you wanted very much to tell something to your 
mother, and you found a lot of srengene. so that she 
couldn't listen to you. The disciples felt that way, 
for they had so much to tell Jesus, but they couldn't 
because of the crowd, some of whom had carried sick 
friends to be healed. Do you think Jesus sent them 
away? The disciples wished he would, but Jesus 
came to this world to be a helper; so all day he 
healed the sick and taught the people, who listened 
gladly. In the evening the disciples said to Jesus, 
‘* This is a desert place, and it is growing late ; send 
the multitude away to buy themselves something to 
eat.”” Jesus said, ‘‘ They need not depart; give ye 
them to eat.” This greatly surprised the disciples, 
for they did not have enough money to buy food. 
Andrew had been looking around, and found a boy 
with a little lunch,—-only five small loaves, like bis- 
cuits, andtwolittle fishes. (Make five circles and two 
lines, and write ‘‘ Bread” and ‘‘ Fish,” as in the dia- 
gram, telling a short story of the vg mother, who 
had probably given her boy a plain lunch when he 
Started to the seashore that morning.) How sur- 
prised the boy must have been to know that Jesus 
wanted his lunch! But he trusted him, and gave it 
all, for he had seen and heard him all day. How he 
watched to see what Jesus would do! Jesus said, 
‘* Make the people sit down on the grass in order.” 
Then, as he held the food in his hands, he looked to- 
ward heaven, and asked a blessing. Jesus always 
thanked the heavenly Father for food. What is our 
thank-you prayer ? 


** God is great and God is good, 
And we thank him for our food. 
By his hand we must be fed ; 
Give us, Lord, our daily bread.”’ 


After the food was d4/essed and broken, he gave it 
to his disciples, and they gave it to the multitude ; 
so the boy’s bread and fish fed five thousand men, 
besides women and children, and twelve baskets full 
were left over. (Fill in the outline.) Wasn't it won- 
derful ? Can you imagine how the boy felt to see the 
food grow more and more in Jesus’ hands? Do you 
suppose he was glad, or sorry ? Surely he had a very 
happy heart. (Add that tothe outline.) Jesus always 
blesses the gifts that we bring with cheerful hearts, 
and we pray : 


‘* Jesus, bless the gifts we bring thee, 
Give them something sweet to do,’’ etc. 


There were many happy hearts that day, because 
there had been so many helping hands. The boy’s 
hands carried the lunch, Jesus’ hands had blessed it, 
the disciples’ hands had given it to the people. 
Helping hands always make happy hearts. (Trace 
one or two hands as in the outline.) 

Once a little girl named Nellie was in church, 
when a missionary asked for an offering. Nellie had 
no money, but she had read in the Bible about the 

oor woman who gave ‘‘two mites,” all she had. 
Nellie wanted to give something, so when the offer- 
ing was taken she pulled off her /wo mitts, which she 
loved dearly, and laid them in the basket. The man 
who counted the money thought it was very strange, 
so he said, ‘‘Some little girl has lost her gloves.” 
Nellie hardly knew what ‘to do, but she ‘said, “I 
didn’t have any money, so I wanted to be like the 
poor woman who gave her ‘‘ two mitts.” When the 
older people heard that, they were ashamed because 
‘hey had given so little. The baskets were passed 
again, and a large offering received because of Nel- 
lie’s cheerful gift. . 

The next day, after the people were fed, .hey fol- 
lowed Jesus. So he explained that, as they needed 
bread to strengthen their bodies, so they needed the 
help of Jesus in their hearts to strengthen their souls. 
Then he said, ‘‘I am the bread of life.” Explain 
this need to the children as we pray, ‘‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread.” 
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The Lesson for Boys and Girls 
By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


[A booklet explaining the special features of Dr. Forbush’s methods 
of teaching, and containing suggestive lists of simple illustrative 
apporatee, with other suggestions valuable to the teacher, may be 
obtained for two two-cent stamps from The Sunday Schoo! Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.]} 


ONNECT carefully with the last lesson by hav- 
ing the class ‘‘life” and ‘‘journeys”’ read 
aloud. 

Jesus starts with the disciples for a short time of 
rest. Bring out the occasion: The return of the 
Twelve from their successful tour, two by two, jaded 
and tired ; the shock and pain, to John’s friends, of 
his death ; Jesus’ grief at the loss of his heroic fore- 
runner, 
the outline of the Sea of Galilee. Locate the places 
already known. ss ye ad the start and destination 
of to-day’s sail. Midway in the course on the water 
see how good a miniature boat each can draw, using 
the Times pictures of January 31 and March 6 as 


Now have all draw to the limit of a page. 
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models. Draw a dotted line to indicate the course of 
the boat in the six miles’ sail. Draw another dotted 
line around the shore while speaking of the mingled 
throng of villagers and passover pilgrims who were 
hastening after him afoot. 

Revert to the evidertices in Jesus’ life that he dis- 
liked a crowd, and bring out that he might have felt 
excused from meeting them, and eluded them by 
sailing elsewhere. How long would it take you to 
sail six miles? If there were a west wind, how 
would the sail be set? Ask some one to picture the 
landing. What would Peter be doing? What an- 
other? What do we know Jesus was doing ? (Luke 
9 : 11, Rev. Ver., ‘‘ welcomed them”). While a 
sketch of a hillside, such as that to which Jesus 
walked, is being made (from suggestions in uarterly 

icture, or in Davis’s ‘‘ Life for Boys’ Bible Classes. ‘ 

ew York : International Committee of Young Men's 
Christian Associations), talk about the composition 
and appearance of the throng, how they would group 
or seat themselves, how much space they would oc- 
cupy, how the day would resemble or differ from a 
familiar church outing, what Jesus would be doing 
all the day. 

It is sunset. The multitude are weary and hun- 
gty. Jesus has shared his message and his healing 
all day with them. They are his =, though un- 
invited. They must share his all. Why was not 
bought bread from the villages good enough? Get 
Philip’s anxious estimate (John 6:7) in modern 
money, and see if it was accurate (see Riddle’s com- 
ment in this issue). Did they have as much money 
as that? Who kept the purse? How about the 
boy ? Where was he from? (A Capernaum boy, 

ssibly a disciple’s son, who came with them in the 

at? A boy who had heard Jesus, and followed 
him by the shore? A good-hearted stranger ?) What 
did he have? Looking at the Times picture of to- 
day, did he have more than enough bread for him- 
self? Did he conceal what he had? Assign one 
student to fancy what that boy was doing at each 
step of the story after this. The company is seated 
on the hill slope, green with spring grass, the sun- 
set light casting shadows before them, and, as the 
Underwood photograph shows, the Mount of the 
Beatitudes and Capernaum with their memories be- 
fore their eyes. It will not be hard to tell the lesson 
story, of the communion, in peasants’ barley bread 
and sardines, with Jesus ; the sharp contrasts with 
Herod's bacchanalian feast, and the likeness to the 
later Lord's Supper. 

For boys and girls, bring out the heroism of Jesus 
in declining the offer of an instant coronation — 
6:15); the pathos of the gathering up of the frag- 
ments for the frugal lite which he must live, not de- 

endent on miracle bread ; the brave, loving way he 
insisted the next day in Capernaum’s synagogue, 
over whose lintel a pot of manna was carved, that he, 
not a fairy bread-king, was God's bread of life to the 
hungry hearts of men. 

Boston. 

< 


Prayer to God gives power with man. 





An excellent help for the pussled superintendent 
at review time is John RB. Smith's Review Exercise. 
That for the First Quarter can be had for $1 a hun- 
dred, postpaid, from The Sunday School Times Co. 











The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EAD for your preparation the four accounts of 
this miracle in a Rarmeas of the Gospels, not- 
ing that it is the only miracle told in them all. 

Read also the sermon which Jesus preached on it 
(John 6: 22-71). Do not try to crowd too much into 
this lesson. More important truths are included in it 
than you can even allude to, and you might easily 
leave on the minds of your pupils only confused im- 

ressions. This event was the culmination of our 

ord’s popularity. When the multitude found that 
giving bread for their physical needs was wholly 
subordinate in his mission to giving the bread of 
spiritual life, most of them lost their interest in him, 
and even his twelve chosen disciples were sadly dis- 
appointed. He himself was also much depressed 
(John 6: 66-71). But for average young people you 
will probably accomplish most by confining their 
thoughts to the multiplying power of Christ, follow- 
ing closely the narrative, as follows: 

A Pressing Necessity (vs. 13,14; John 6: 5). Pic- 
ture the occasion, the place, the multitude hungry, 
away from any supplies of food. Recall some holi- 
day when your pupils have been in such a crowd. 

Desaribe the condition of Christians to whom the 
whole world is applying for help,—the famine-stricken 
millions in India, China, and Macedonia; the nations 
crying for bread for their starving bodies, and hun- 
dreds of millions needing the bread of life; the calls 
to build churches, to support hospitals, schools, and 
colleges; the demands of societies for aiding all sorts 
of sufferers and suppressing all sorts of vices, con- 
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‘ 


stantly — to us for help, and we are | own, wished to relieve their hunger. 


like the Twelve with five.loaves and two | 
fishes in the presence of five thousand | 
hungry men, women, and children. | 
What are these among so many ? 

A Doubtful Device for Relief (v. 15). | 
Show that the disciples felt as we do 
when hungry neighbors distress us and 
pleaders for needy multitudes stir our | 
sympathies for troubles from which we | 
cannot deliver them, and for which we | 
are not responsible. If we could send | 
them out of our sight and our thoughts | 
we should be relieved. 

An Unexpected Suggestion (v. 16). 
Remember that the disciples were hun- 

ry and poor, and that they had no food 
or their Master and themselves. What 
a preposterous demand,—‘‘ Give ye them 
to eat!” (Mark 6: 37.) 

Recall again our situation,—the poor 
at our doors, rows on rows of beds in 
hospitals, in every bed a sufferer; flocks 
of orphan children, whole countries smit- 
ten with plague and famine. 
the crying spiritual needs; miles on 
miles of new settlements in our own 
land with golden opportunities to sow 
precious seed; a race not long out of 
slavery imploring and _ threatening; 
nations of the oppressed, whose closed 
doors are swinging open to us for the 
first time in history. What can we do 
for so many ? 

An Unexpected Command (Luke 9 : 


14, 15). One boy had a lunch in a 
basket, just enough for himself (John 
6: 9). hose five barley loaves and two 


little fishes dropped into one company 


of fifty hungry men would disappear in | 


a twinkling. But here were one hun- 
dred such companies. Yet the disciples 
obeyed, They made their arrangements 
as though they had unlimited provisions 
in store. That was a glorious deed. 
Dwell for a little on the inspiring sight 
of the church of Christ assuming the 
position of benefactor to the world. 
Show what an honor it is to belong to 
the company that undertakes to re- 
spond to every call of need, in confi- 
dence that God is their banker. Was 
there ever such a call that did not find 
its way to the churches? Our Lord 
never asked his disciples what they 
were able todo. He only gave thema 
command (Matt. 28 : 20). 

An Unexpected Supply (vs. 19-21). 
He who withheld not his own life, but 
freely gave it for the needy, did not de- 
spise the five loaves and two fishes. He 
honored the boy who gave what he had, 
and the disciples who obeyed. His 
thanks to the great Giver, and his 
hands on the gift, made it enough. 

Show that every Christian is rich 
enough to bless the world. God's gift 
is in your gift, when yourself goes with 
it. Christ puts the multiplying power 
in it, but leaves it in your hands, and 
the giver gets the most. Give the cup 
of cold water if you have nothing more 
to give, and you will receive in the act 
the spirit of the glorified Saviour of 
mankind (Matt. 10 : 42). 


Boston. 
< 
It is hard to save souls if you slight 
bodies. 
al 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Freak K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Crisis in Galilee 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Mark 6: 
30 to 7: 23; Matt. 14: 13 to 15: 20; 
Luke 9g : 10-17). 

[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

The death of John the Baptist made it 
desirable that Jesus should for a while 
be less in the public eye (Matt. rq : 13). 
His impulse to retire was accelerated, 
too, by the unending pressure of the 
curious crowds (Mark 6: 31),—eager, 
watchful yet skeptical of one who was 
so retiring and unobtrusive. 
parted to the other side of the lake, but 


the crowds outran him, and thronged | 
Moved by their | 


him just as before. 
eagerness, he began to teach and heal. 
At the close of the day, when they 
needed to disperse, the disciples were 
for dismissing them; but Jesus, thought- 


Think of | 


' dogged the movements of the disciples 


He de-| 


ful, as always, for their need before his | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “TIMES 


The resources of the disciple circle were 
enough for ordinary demands, for the 
had an equivalent of thirty or forty dol- 
lars; but, in view of the great throng, 
it seemed absurdly inadequate. 

Jesus did not hesitate. Taking what 
was on hand of provision,—a meager 
amount for the circle itself,—he bade the 
disciples arrange the people in large 
groups, their gaily colored raiment giv- 
ing the effect of flower-plots against the 
dark background of the grassy incline, 
then asked his Father for the needed 
means of supply, and distributed to the 
multitude, who ate and were satisfied. 

This wonderful act of beneficent love 
set on fire the hearts of the participants. 
Their doubts had been Gxtendty an- 
swered, Their Master and King was 
before them,! He had reserved this 
signal demonstration of his miraculous 
power until a fitting occasion. They 
were ready and eager to proclaim him 
the messianic King of Israel and to 
follow his leadership; but he slipped 
quietly away. 

The reaction after this supreme mira- 
cle was marked. The people were dis- 
appointed at his unwillingness to take 
the national leadership; his followers 
did not like his explanation of the spir- 
itual meaning of the «miracle (John 6); 
but, above all, Jesus came to a clash 
with the religious leaders which meant 
a final and open rupture... Spies had 


with intent to discover Noy 7: 2) occa- 
sions for criticism. These objected to 
their carelessness—doubtless accidental 
—about ceremonial cleanness. 

Jesus made no apology, but met the 
issue squarely with an emancipation 
xroclamation: ‘‘ Ceremonial defilement 
is a trivial matter; moral‘defilement is 
the thing to be dreaded. By your sense- 
less traditions you are often causing men 
to break the true law of God.” It gave 
mortal offense. 

II. RereERENCE LITERATURE. 

Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on the 
Gospel studies, gnd containing also practical sug- 
ape on the tonducf of a Senior Bible Class. 
Vhile only the Bible and The Sunday School Times 
are necessary to follow these Senior Bible Class 
outlines, the odvastage of a judicious reading in a 
few carefully selected books bearing on the passages 
under study can hardly be overestimated. The 
leaflet will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Pub- 
lishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Bruce, ‘‘Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment" (I, 213-215, 384-90), has capital 
notes on this section. Dawson, ‘ Life 
of Christ " (183-195), has a vigorous chap- 
ter, discussing especially the organized 





opposition. Rhees, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth” 


(S$ 146-149, 151, pp. 290, 291, 297), and | 


Gilbert,‘ Student's Life ’’ (163-178), treat 

fully of the miracle and the conflict. 

III. Questions ror Stupy anv Discus- 
SION, 


{To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. Motives for Withdrawal. (1.) Is 
there any conflict between the two dis- 
tinct reasons given by Matthew and 
Mark respectively ? (2.) Why was with- 

| drawal wiser than defiance or passive 
| endurance. 


2. The Feeding of the Five Thousand. | 


(3.) Which is more prominent in this 
miracle,—the confidence of Jesus, or his 
enuine sympathy with real need? (4.) 
| From the announced resources of the 
| disciple circle, what would we infer re- 
garding their standard of living ? 
3. The Popular Movement. (5.) Why 
| did the miracle arouse an instant im- 
pulse to proclaim Jesus as the Messiah ? 
(6.) Why and how did Jesus defeat it ? 
4. The Clash with the Pharisees. (7.) 
Was the grievance which they submitted 
a genuine and reasonable complaint 
from their point of view? (8.) Why did 
Jesus alter his usual policy of concilia- 
tion, and define an opposing position ? 
5. The Conclusion. (9.) Show that 
there could henceforth be nothing in 
common between Jesus and the religious 
leaders. 
| IV. Some Leapinc Tuovents. 


{For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. 


One who has but little to use on be- 
| half of his fellow-men can do much with 
| it by the aid of the Master. 
A religion which contents itself with 
outward forms may be meaningless. 
YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
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Clean linen, clean, pure food and per- 
sonal cleanliness are important requi- 
sites in the healing of the sick. On 
account of its purity, Ivory Soap is the 
best for the ward and operating room 
as well as for the hospital kitchen 
and laundry. It has been examined 
for germ life by microscopists and 
chemists and found to be free from 
impurities, and is now in use in hos- 
pitals, training schools and for general 
medical and surgical work, where the 
finest soap is required. 
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My Four Religious Teachers 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


CHARLES G. FINNEY DAVID HAWLEY 
ELIAS R. BEADLE HORACE BUSHNELL 
: With five full-page portraits 


N ALL his varied life-course the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times constantly bore grateful testimony to the inspiration 
and guidance of his early religious teachers. Only last year he 
prepared a group of character studies of four men who greatly 
influenced him in his purposes and ideals. Each one of these 
men was distinctly a character. Each one wielded marked in- 
fluence in his day and sphere. Each made his impress upon his 
community, or nation, or world-wide audience, for all time. The 
book tells of Dr. Trumbull's early associations with these men, 
and in the telling gives facts about them which /are by no means 
generally known. This biographical study of genuinely great 
men will appeal to all who aspire to growth in character and 
service. 


Price, 81.00. For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 20 





Good lamp-chimneys 
one make | 


my name on "em all. 


MaAcBETH. 


| 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my | 
Index; sent free. 

MacsetTH, Pittsburgh. 








The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
A Ld advertisements that are not de- 

n 














THE NEW HYMN-BOOK]! of the American Bible Society in Mexico 


| 


| led her from house to house. She soon 

sold all she had, and came back for 
Ever since she has made her 
|living in that way. Angel is now six 
| years old, and leads his mother every- 
where. They attended several of the 
| Sunday-school meetings in Mexico City. 
If you could have heard them singing, 
you would not have thought that one 
glad voice belonged to a blind woman. 
Guadalupe is very happy in her work. 
Last year she sold nearly one thousand 
Spanish Testaments, besides some Bibles 
and separate Gospels.’ She can repeat 
many chapters by heart. Angel is a 
good boy, and when he grows older let | 
us hope he may preach the gospel. 


| 
* - GUANAJUATO, MEXICO, | 
| 
| 
| 





BY THREE FAMOUS COMPOSERS 


DOANE, KIRKPATRICK, AND MAIN 
256 pages. 276 hymns with music. 


One-half new songs that will never grow old. 
One-half old songs that will always be new. 


If you need a new hymn-book you had better see 


DEVOTIONAL SONGS 


before making your choice. 
Substantially bound in cloth, $25 per 100. 


| THE BOOK ITSELF I$ ITS BEST ADVERTISEMENT | 


Returnable copies for examination mailed 
on request. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


ASTER 
SERVICES 


Holy Morn, Hallowed Dawn 
Easter Echoes, No. 21 


Behold Him Risen 


5 cents each; 55 cents per dozen; $4.25 per hundred, 
prepaid ; $4.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 


TEN taining one each of the above Easter 

CENTS Services; also, among other things, our 

80 page catalogue of Easter Cards, 

Booklets, Bookmarks, Valentines, etc. 
MacCALLA & CO., Inc. 

249 Dock Street. Philadetphia, Pa. 


Y, PRICE 


Easter Concert Exercises 


The Radiant Dawn 
The Glorious Morn The Birthday of Hope 


We will send samples of these five exercises on 
receipt of 10 cts. Price, 2% cts. each ; $2 per 100. 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Office: Chicago, Ill. 








in stamps, with your name and address, 




















EAS ER, Bert ce 8. School am. 


services, per doz. , postpaid. close 10¢ for sam- 
pies of our three best. Rncludin the above. 
AS. THE ETERNAL CITY by 


CANTA 
Gabriel. 4c postpaid. Catal je of others free. 
THE CHURCH CHOIR for Febreary contains Easter 
anthems, eic *rice 1% per copy 


CHO, F. ROSCHE & (0,4 Ghicago,t0.emichican a7. 
soc. per doz.; 


EASTER SERVICE =<: 


Chas. H. Gabriel, 57 Washington St., Chicago. 





Sample, sc.; 





| who was then scarcely four years old, 


| | more. 


will bring complete sample packet con- | 
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A Mexican Bible-Seller 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


HEN Guadalupe Rosillo, a little 
Mexican girl, was three years old, 
she was in a fire which destroyed 

her eyesight. Although blind, she is 
now an attractive young woman,—a 
widow, with one little boy named Angel 
(‘* Ahn-hail”’), She had a little money, 
which she invested in a small store, 
hoping to earn a living for herself and 
Angel. Because she'could not see, un- 
kind people kept stealing her goods until 
she was obliged to give up her store. 
Although blind, she Saew ow to sew 
quite neatly, but she could not work as 
fast as women who could see. To-day 
there are many sewing-women in Mexico 
who sew for thirty-seven cents (Mexi- 
can) a day,—about sixteen cents of our 
money. Guadalupe could earn only 
twenty-five cents (Mexican), which was 
not enough for little Angel and herself 
to live upon. Besides, she could not get 
work every day. She wondered what 
she could do. She was a good Chris- 
tian, a member of one of the Mexican 
churches in Mexico City. Some friends 
were willing to help her, but she wanted 
to earn her living. One day the agent 


asked if she would like to sell Spanish 
Testaments. She was eager to try, soa 
few were given to her, and little Angel, 








‘fp 
Mrs. Bryner’s Successful Work 


HAT Mrs. Bryner’s mission to Mex- 
ico-in behalf of improved Sunday- 
school work is appreciated is shown | 

| by such testimony as the following from 

two committees of the twentieth annual 

| conference of the Methodist Episcopal 

| churches of Mexico, held in Puebla last 

| month. 
From the report of the committee on 
Sunday-schools at the Twentieth Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
churches of Mexico, held in Puebla, 
| January 20 to 25, 1904: 


That this conference give Mrs. Mary Foster 


Bryner, of the International Sunday-school 
| Association, a most hearty welcome, and thank | 
her for her indefatigable efforts to give us, dur- 
ing her stay among us, the benefit of her expe- 
rience in Sunday-school work. May the Lord 
bless her and her work for the salvation of 
souls ! 
That this conference appoint one of its mem- | 





bers to correspond with the general committee 
of the International Sunday-school Association | 
to co-operate with them in the development of 
the Sunday-school work in Mexico. | 

That our most sincere and hearty thanks be | 
given to the International Sunday-school Asso- | 
ciation for having sent on an investigating and 
lecture tour one of its most estimable and effi- 
cient workers, Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, assur- 
ing the same Association of our co-operation in 
everything it may be able to do to help Sunday- 
school work in Mexico. 


From the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions : 


Mrs. Mary Fostér Bryner is giving great im- 
ulse to our Sunday-schools with her splendid 
ectures. We appreciate the efforts to give us 
the kind of literature we so much need for this 
| department of our work, and also a field worker 
to help us to make of our Sunday-schooils what 
they should be. Our prayers and sympathy 
for her important work shall accompany her 
wherever she may go. 

(Signed by the Committee.) 








WE WANT EVERY BOY who reads this to 
know that he can turn his spare time into money 
on Friday afternoons and on Saturdays SELLING 


The Saturday Evening Post 


The work is easy. No money required to begin. € To 

any boy who will try the plan we will furnish 1o copies 
of the magazine free of charge, to be sold at 5 cents 

each. After that all that is required at the wholesale 
price. @ Write to-day. We will send 10 copies of next 

week’s issue without charge and full directions, 
including the booklet, ‘How Boys Make Money," 
written by some of our most successful boys. 


IN CASH and a Trip to the St. louis F extra 
$250 pay Lo those wee do work next aon as 
zes such as Baseball - 
ball Suits, Punching Bags, etc. ys sonar 


iG COMPANY 
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There are Pictures 
ano Pictures 


XAMINE a few of the imaginative pictures sometimes used 

to illustrate the Bible story. Contrast these with actual 

photographs of Bible places, and you would choose for your 

home or class study the photographs—if you could only get 
them at a low price. 


The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures 


are reproductions of actual photographs. The originals are 
gathered from many sources. Every detail is carefully con- 
sidered in making the quarterly sets of pictures, and each of the 
thirteen separate sheets in each quarter’s set bears a picture— 
sometimes two pictures—beautifully printed in special ink on 
heavy enameled paper. The face of the picture measures almost 
exactly 334 by 4% inches; the sheet, 514 by 8 inches. 

One who has never tried pictures of Bible places and Bible 
customs can have no true conception of the intense interest of 
any class, of whatever age, in such illumination of the lessons. 

The price is no indication of the beauty of these pictures. 
Every one who has commented at all on the price seems as- 
tonished at the low cost. Only the large sale of the pictures 
makes so low a price possible. 


10 cents for a set of 13 pictures 


(the Publishers paying the postage) 


Orders may now be entered for the Second Quarter’s pictures, 
relating to the lessons from April 3 to June 26. The thirteen 
lessons thus illustrated are : 


1. April 3—Jesus Visits Tyre and Sidon 7. May 15—The Prodigal Son 
2. April 10—Peter Confesses the Christ 8. May 22-—Jesus Teaches Humility 
3. April 17—Jesus Transfigured 9. May 29—The Passover 
4. April 24—The Mission of the Seventy 10. June 5—Christ’s Trial Before Pilate 
5. May 1—Prayer and Promise 11. June 12—Christ Crucified 
6. May 8—Watchfulness 12. June 19—Christ Risen 
13. June 26—Review 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 























“To Err is Human”— 
Not to Err—Elgin. 


The man who is always 
right on time is the man 
who carries the 


ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. 


‘*Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an 
free upon request to 


4 ELGIN NATIONAL WaTcH Co., Eran, tu. 5 





GREAT IS .,.:,.. 
TEXAS ! of the World 


are Upon Her 

The Home Seeker wants to know about her 
** matchless "’ climate and her cheap lands. 
The Investor wants to know about not only 
her cheap land and low taxes, but as well, her 
wealth of mine and forest, and this is to let you 
know that the International & Great North- 
ern, Texas’ Greatest Railroad, traverses 
more than a thousand miles of the cream of 
Texas’ resources, latent and developed, and 
that you may learn more about the Great 1. & 
G. N. Country by sending a two-cent stamp for 
a copy of the ///ustrater and General Narra- 
for, or 25 cents for a year's file of sw a by 
















All jewelers have Elgin Watches. 
illustrated history of the watch, sent 











Beginning with April, 1904, we shall i issue the | 


Beginner’s Course 
ible Picture 
Cards 


Printed in colors. Price, 16 cts. per year, 
free by mail. 


Harris, Jones, G Co. 


as % 4X 


Until April 1 I 
he will send 





g RR ihn at a ee 
THE SHORT LINE) 


to the South and Southwest 
is the Norfolk G Western Ry. 

















Solid train Washington to Memphis. Through 
Pullman sleeping-cars New York to New Or- 
leans, New York to Memphis, v/a. Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Lynchburg, Roanoke, 
Bristol, Knoxville, Chattanooga Excellent 
dining-car service. Address for further infor- 
mation, 

L.. J. Eviis, E.P.A Ww. 
398 Broadway, N. Y. 


B. BEVILL,G. P.A. 
Roanoke, Va. 


Send ten cents or a camate set of The 
sae School Times Lesson Pictures 


The Overland Limited 


The luxurious-electric lighted daily train 
for San Francisco, and Port- 
daily, via 
& North-Western 
Less than three days en roufe to the 


Los Angeles, 
land, leaves Chicago 8.00 P. M. 
Chicago, Union Pacific, 
Line. 
Pacific Coast. The best of everything. Two 
other fast trains leave Chicago daily 10.30 
and 11.35 P.M. For illustrated book- 


lets, reservations, and full particulars, apply 


PrP. M. 


to your nearest ticket agent, or address W. A. 
Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Florida by Sea’ 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
s ~ p lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 
and excellent service. Send for excursion book 

Ww 


P.. Turner, G. P. A., Bakimore, Md. 


FREE TRACTS 22% 


tracts free to Ministers, City Missionaries, Iract Dis- 
tributors, and others. State the line of Christian work 
} you are eng: aged in. Address The Tract Deposi- 
| tory. 2so Hummel Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


100 caross 35 


Bara Styie styles = 158. tee filled day r receive 9° 





mblems forall aa Aion. 


E. J. ED, SCHUSTER PIG. 7 ‘ENG. oO. “DEPT. 55 ST. LOUIS. MO 


A reliable remedy for a Cough or Sore 
Recommended by ye 
Avoid 


imitations. Ath db Marm tm 


I CAN SELL YOUR PROPERTY 


at small cost. Excellent facilities for 
quick sales. Write me and learn how. 


H. W. TRUAX, 28- 29 Davies Bidg., Dayton, O 


THE GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 


t purest refined cop: 
The most perfect, hig est class bells in the ory 
Meneely & Co.. Vaterviiet. West Troy P. 0., 


GS 
— 
r 
3 
2 
—_ 








Advertisements have introduced you 
to some of the best things you have. 











Personally Conducted Excursions 
to California and Oregon 


Daily and personally conducted excursions 
via the Chicago-Union Pacific & North- West- 
ern Line in Pullman tourist sleeping-cars in 
charge of experienced conductors from Chi- 
San Francisco and 
Only $7.00 for 
For particulars apply to your 


cago to Los 
Portland. 
double berth. 


Angeles, 
Choice of routes. 


nearest ticket agent, or write S. A. Hutchison 
Manager, 212 Clark St., 





Chicago. 
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|'Marion Lawrance’s 





| Times, 1031 


Question Box | 


The General Secretary of the International Sun- | 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters—not biblical questions— | 
that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address ‘“‘ Marion 
Lawrance’s ae my Box,’ The Sunday School 

falnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Onto. —Where can I get the lecturer's crayon 
referred to recently in this department ?—M. 


It may be had of all first-class Sunday- 
school supply houses. It is put up in two 
sizes, one half-inch square and one inch 
square. The price-of the former in white is 
20 cents per dozen; the laiter, 50 cents. 
Assorted colors one half-inch in size are 50 
cents per dozen, and the one-inch $1. How- 
ever, assorted colors and white together may 
be had, one half-inch, 40 cents per dozen ; 
one inch, 75 cents per dozen It is by far 
the best chalk I know of in blackboard work. 


Will you please inform me where | can get 
a brief history of the Home Department or- 
ganization,—how long organized, and where,— 
as I am engaged at present trying to organize | 
classes in my own township, and such informa- | 
tion would be of great help ?— Mrs. S. E. H. 


Perhaps the completest book on this sub- 
ject is that by Dr. Hazard, entitled **‘ Home 
Classes; Or, The Home Department of the 
Sunday-school’’ (50 cents). There are a 
number of booklets for five and ten cents each 
which are very good indeed. Among them 
is one entitled ‘*‘ About the Home Depart- 
ment,’’ by William H. Hall, issued by The 
Sunday School Times Co, (4 cents); a ‘* Blue 
Book,’’ by C. D. Meigs (5 cents), and a 
number of others. 


DADE City, FLA.—I have a class of schol- 
ars in the Sunday-school about twelve years of 
age. Am not strong enough to go out nights 
and meet them. Am deeply interested in their 
welfare. How can I interest them ?—H. C, 


How would it do to have these scholars 
come to your house regularly on some after- 
noon of the week after school? You might 
give them some particular thing to work for, 
or set them to doing something that is within 
their possibilities. It would be well to read 
fo them occasionally. A good book for this 
purpose is the Rev. Harry Smith’s ‘* Bible 
Stories Without Names ’’ (Revell. 75 cents). 
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ABOUT THAT COAT 


You wear a coat. Why? 
To keep the cold out? No; 
to keep the warmth in. 
What of the body that has 
no warmth—the thin, poor 
body that lacks the healthy 
flesh and fat it needs? 

For such we say that Scott's 
Emulsion provides the right 
kind of acoat. Why? Be- 
cause Scott’s Emulsion builds 
firm, solid flesh .and_ sup- 
plies just enough fat to fill 
nature’s requirements — no 
more. That means bodily 
warmth. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street. New York. 








SOLID INVESTMENT 


This bank offers a 
safe and profitable de- 
pository. for surplus 

ds, of special inter- 
est to the conservative 
investor. Deposits re- 


ceived by mail in any 
amount. 


Hivetrates Book- 
t R. 10, ‘* Safe In- 

estment,”’ ‘‘Saving Made Easy,’’ 
“Bankin by yen. mY Pn should be in 
your is. Write to-day for a copy. 


PITTSBURGH BANK FOR SAVINGS 
SMITHFIELO ST. 4'* AVENUE 
ESTABLISHED 1462 PITTSBURGH PA 








This is a very attractive book. The stories 
can be read, and then allow the children to 
guess the names of the heroes. Getting 
children interested in a good object binds 
them together. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Is there any list of books 
suitable for a Sunday-school library which has 
the endorsement of some authoritative commit- 
tee? If not, why not? Can you send me the 
names of several publishers making a specialty 
of Sunday-school books ?—J. W. 


The Church Library Association, Cam- | 


bridge, Massachusetts, is an association of 
laymen banded together to read books suit- 
able for the Sunday-school library, and to 
issue lists of those approved. The Bodley 
Club Library, connected with the Book- 
lovers Library, 1323 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, is an institution which rents Sun- 
day-school books to churches, and The Pil- 
grim Press, Congregational House, Boston, 
also does the same thing. Catalogs of either 
of the above concerns may be had by apply- 
ing to them, not forgetting to enclose a 
stamp. The Sunday School Times occasion- 
ally publishes lists of books for the Sunday- 
school library. 


Who prints questions on the Sunday-school 
lessons that are full, deep, sharp, and close? 
Most of the questions that I see are silly, 
are soe asy. 
this line ?—W. E. 


Try some of the questions in Dr. Sanders’s 
Senior Bible Class articles in the Times. You 
will find them ‘* full, deep, sharp, and close.’’ 
So far as a list of questions for the whole 
school is concerned,, it must be remembered 
that you have many children to deal with as 
well as older people. Also some who are 
older, but would be incapable of answering 
questions of the kind you describe. The 
result would be no work done. In all such 


matters the whole school must be taken into 
I would suggest, however, that it 


account. 
| would be well for you to prepare ten ques- 


+ | tions, to be given out to the members each 


| Sunday. Some of these questions should be | 


| 


they | 
Can you direct me to anything in | 
.. B. 


ings for bigh- 
| nical, Clerical— 
High grade exclusively. 


A POSITION IS OPEN 
Do you know where it is? Wedo. We have open- 
rade men of all kinds—Executive, Tech- 
aying from £1,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Write for plan and booklet. 
HAPGOODS (iInc.) 
Suite 507, 309 Broadway, New York. 


‘The Suay Sahoo! Tints 


Philadelphia, March 5, 1904 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1 -00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies gional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to an 
countries embraced in pe Universal Postal 
the following rate, which inciudes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
pA half-yearly subscriptions. at the above rate, the 

“or to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
+ all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 

be sent Sree, upon application. 


| THe SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 20 


very simple, and others of them quite search- 
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and was withdrawn,—these are the 


ing. Require only answers to the simpler | things we now see that have made us. 
ones from the younger scholars, and let the | Our whole direction and movement 


others dig as hard as you like. 





hinged on some small decision made al- 
most unconsciously. 


How careful we | 
should be henceforth to deem nothing | 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—While the plan of carry- 
ing Bibles to school is a good one, where, after 
long effort, not over 35 per cent do so, would 
it not be better for school to supply them to all ? 
As it is, not more than the above proportion 
have Bibles in their hands, which, it seems to 
me, makes it harder to teach.—E. T. 

It is well for the school to supply Bibles to 
those who do not, or will not, supply them 
for themselves. The Bibles ought to be there 
anyway. I would not, however, on this 
account, give up the effort to induce the 
scholars to bring their own Bibles. If you 
have a school of several hundred members, 
you need not expect to induce them all to 
bring their Bibles without an effort of three 
or four years. It takes time to educate in 
this line, but it pays to keep at it. 





CANADA.—I have been teaching a class of 
girls in our school. Without any apparent 
reason, a large number of them left my class 
and went into another. When I spoke to the 
superintendent about it, he said that he could 
not help it. I offered my resignation to the 
superintendent, and he accepted it. Can I 
conscientiously teach another class in the same 
school, under the circumstances? Should a 
superintendent thus abandon a teacher when 
he has no fault to find with him ?—G. B. G. 


Scholars should not be allowed to. leave | 
classes in this way, and go into others. Any | 





| portunity for the activity of God to ex- 


|mult nor disturbance nor public show. 


small or insignificant, since our life or | 
some other life may hang upon it ! 


5 4 
And what is true in history, and of 


our own experience, is true of our work 
in the world. Noone need be discour- 
| aged because his days are so monoto- | 


nous, so destitute of great opportunity. 


** Every deed that comes to thee in God’s | 
appointed time 
Is just the greatest deed that thine would | 


Since God’s high will appointed it to 
thee.’’ 


Some of these things that seem to us | 
small will be shown in eternity to have | 
been momentous. 


For, after all, every act is just an op- 


ptess itself. When once we have given 
ourselves to Christ, it is not we that 
live, but Christ that liveth in us, and 
who works in us to will and to do of his 
good pleasure. His power needs no tu- 





As silently as the sun shines he can 
work through our small deeds and words 
as he works in the sunbeam. If we at- 


superintendent who cannot regulate this mat- | tach ourselves to God in Christ we are | 


ter is not the man for superintendent. Some- | 
times a given teacher and a given class are | 
‘a misfit, and the teacher should give up the | 
class. This may have been the case with 
you. Of course, I do not know. But the 
manner of separation referred to was wholly 
wrong. Sometimes a teacher fails with one | 
class, and succeeds with another, I would | 
show my willingness to take any class at any | 
time if asked to do so, It is best always | 
to put the interests of the. school above any 
personal interest. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








March -20, 1904. Little Things That 
Christ Makes Great. 1 Cor, 1: 25-29, 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Little but wise (Prov. 30 : 24-28). 

TUES.—A little stone (1 Kings 17 : 12-15). 

WED.—Some little victors (Josh. 24 : 11, 12). 

THURS.—A little lad (John 6: 9-13). } 

FRI.—Paul’s young deliverer (Acts 23: || 
12-22). 

SAT.—One saves a multitude (Acts 27: 
31-34). 














Instances of little things with mighty influ- 
ence. 


God's promises to add his strength to our 
weakness. 


Little beginnings of endeavor in many lands. 


Bag e - are right or wrong according 
to their nature. They are great 

or small according to their conse- 
quences. When little Martin Luther | 
was born amid the bustle of a market 
day at Eisleben, and was taken home to 
be nourished and trained in his humble 
home, the world knew nothing of it at 
all. It was so small an event as to be as 
though it were not. The world was 
thinking of the things that seemed to it 
great. Now all those great things are 
clean forgotten by men, and the un- 
known birth of that insignificant boy | 
seems the great event of the fifteenth 
century, 





It is in our own lives just as it is in 
history. We look back and see that the | 
poe formative things in our experience | 

ave been little things, so inconspicuous | 
at the time as to be almost unobserved. 
Some word was spoken to us which the 
speaker has forgotten ; some act was 
witnessed by us which the doer thought 
was secret ; some hand touched our Tite 





joined to his omnipotence, and his mo- 
mentous power can work infinite results 
through simple inconspicuous things. 


“ 


A little boy’s loaves and fishes fed the ' 


multitudes. A servant girl’s taunt 
caused Peter’s fall. A spider’s persist- 
ence nerved Bruce to a seventh and suc- 
cessful effort for freedom. A _ single 
sentence of sympathy and confidence 
turned John B. ough from the gutter 
and death to a life of unmeasured use- 


fulness. Almost every fire starts from | 


a tiny flame, and a spark blows up a 
magazine. 
% 


Let us perceive that every act is as 
great as any act, and make every deed 
good as every deed is great. 


** No service in itself is small 
Nor great though earth it fill, 
But that is small which seeks its own, 
And great which seeks God’s will.’’ 








A Dr.’s Food 
Pound a Food That Lifted Him out of 
Trouble 


The food experience of a doctor ex- 
perimenting with himself is worth know- 
ing. He says: 

‘*T had acid dyspepsia since I have any 
knowledge, from eight years old, I know. 

‘*It worked down from stomach to in- 
testines, locating at the umbilicus in en- 
teritis until six years ago the agony ever 
few days was something terrible. i 
have walked the floor for hours unable 
to eat, or digest if I should eat. 

‘* Medicine would not relieve me at all. 
Four years ago I began the use of Grape- 
Nuts, and since the first dish I have 


| 


never had an attack of the old trouble. | 


I take four tablespoonfuls once a day 
with my supper, which is composed only 
of whole wheat bread and the Grape- 
Nuts. 

The wonderful part of my case is that 


I have never had an attack, or even any | 


of the dreadful symptoms, since the very 


first meal of Grape-Nuts. Most of my | 


atients know how suddenly and prompt- 
y Grape-Nuts cured me, and I have pre- 
scribed the food with good results in 
many cases.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Grape-Nuts is re 


or stomach or intestinal trouble, lack of 
nourishment, brain-fag, and nervous 
prostration. The result usually shows 
immediate improvement. 

Ten days’ trial of Grape-Nuts in place 
of starchy foods works wonders. 

‘* There’s a reason.” 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


| 
| 
| 


larly prescribed in | 
lace of medicine By many physicians | 


| 
| 











With the Sunday- 
School Pilgrims in 
the Holy Land 


A Series of Letters from the East, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


‘ON MARCH 8 Mr. Trumbull leaves on the 


“Grosser Kurfurst” with the Jerusalem 
Pilgrims who go to attend the World’s Sunday- 
School Convention. 

& 


From the hour of sailing to the end of the re- 
turn voyage Mr. Trumbull will be on the lookout 
for whatever may be of interest to readers of The 
Sunday School Times. He will not only have the 
full benefit of the general tour, but he will avail 
himself of extensive side-trips to places of great 
historic interest to all Bible students. 


a 


Mr. Trumbull will write of people and places as 
they are to-day in the land where the Saviour 
lived and worked, and his personal relations with 
prominent residents of that country will enable 
him to gain intimate views of present-day condi- 
tions. 

. 


While the thought of Sunday-school teachers 
and pupils is centered on the life and work of 
Jesus Christ as the theme of our present lessons, 
thousands will have a keen interest in viewing the 
Master’s country and people through the eyes of a 
trained and observant young American who knows 
how to make vivid word pictures of what he sees. 


& 


The East of to-day is a treasure-house of infor- 
mation on the Bible and its message. Mr. Trumbull 
will study the land from your standpoint, and he 
will see and hear much that you will be glad to 
have from him, as giving fresh views of the “ Fifth 
Gospel ”—the lead in its bearings on the Book. 


co 


As Mr. Trumbull journeys, he will traverse the 
very regions in which the scenes of our current 
lessons are laid. The t Sunday School Times 
family will wish him peed on this mission of 
observation and study. 

& 


You who already take The Sunday School 
Times are to have, as a matter of course, the bene- 
fit of these letters. You wish your fellow-teach- 
ers, your adult pupils, your interested neighbor, to 
share this with you. Phen please remember that 
additions may be made at any time to clubs of 
subscribers, at the portionate share of the 
yearly club rate. he club organizer in your 
school will gladly forward the subscriptions of 
any of your friends. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
103! Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









































































































































This fean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town, 
The town is so extremely clean 

it is no wonder he is lean. 

He's lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the 
Doctor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 














When answering advertisements, 


please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 








MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


At ALL Drvuacoists. 


A. J. Ditman, 33 Astor House, N.Y. 


Doctor’s Coffee 
And His Daughter Matched Him 

Coffee-drinking troubled the family of 
a physician of Grafton, W. Va., who de- 
scribes the situation briefly : 

‘Having suffered quite a while from 
vertigo, palpitation of the heart, and 
many other derangements of the nervous 
system, and finding no relief from usual 
methods of treatment, I thought to see 
how much there was in the Postum argu- 
ment against coffee. 

‘*So I resorted to Postum, cutting off 
the coffee, and to my surprise and satis- 
faction have found entire relief from all 
my sufferings, promt conclusively the 
baneful effect of coffee and the way to be 
rid of it. 

‘‘I have found Postum completely 
takes the place of coffee, both in flavor 
and in taste. Itis becoming more popu- 
lar every day with many of our people, 
and is having great demand here. 

‘*My daughter, Mrs. Long, has been a 
sufferer, for a long time, from attacks of 
acute indigestion. By the dismissal of 
coffee, and using Postum in its place, 
she has obtained complete relief. 

‘‘T have also heard from many others 
who have used your Postum, very favor- 
able accounts of its good effects. 

‘*I prescribe Postum in place of coffee 
in a great many cases, and I believe that 
upon its merits Postum will come into 
general use."" Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look for the famous little book ‘* The 
Road to Wellville” in each package. 
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HE renaissance of 

bicycling brings 

with it one of the finest 

mechanical devices in- 

vented since the begin- 

ning of this industry. 
The 


TWO-SPEED 
GEAR 





Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot on pedal, to 
change from high to low gear for hill climbing and difficult roads. 


POPE MFC. CO. 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 


“COLUMBIA” “CLEVELAND” | “CRESCENT” “RAMBLER” 
“TRIBUNE” “CRAWFORD” | “MONARCH” “IMPERIAL” 
“FAY JUVENILES” “CRESCENT JUVENILES” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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When answering advertisements, please mention [he Sunday School Times. 





product corn heads 
the list of grains in the 
nutritive elements, necessary to human sus- 
tenance The processes of extracting and re- 
taining these valuable food properties have made 


— 
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CORN SYRUP 


Ghe Great Spread for Daily Bread 


A golden syrup so good, pure and wholesome, that the 
infant, invalid or dyspeptic can eat it with safety. 
It's a table delight for morning, noon or 
night. Coaxes the appetite and makes you 
eat. Sold at all grocers in airtight, 
friction-top tins. 10c, 25c and 50c. 

CORN PRODUCTS CO., f 
New York and Chicago. 
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A Special Train for You 


CALIFORNIA 


Ge LS gt * — wea owe personnally —~ Special pouine to hee Angsiee via 
and Canyon, leaving c pril 27 and 28, 1904. For Gene Conference 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Officially endorsed by several sente delegntions. 

Stops will be made at Albuquerque and Laguna in New Mexico, the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, also Redlands and Riverside in California, affording rtunity to see 
unique Indian pueblos, earth's test scenic wonder, and two typical Southern Cali- 
fornia garden spots. Services Sunday at Grand Canyon. 

You will travel on the cleanest railway in the West—oil-sprinkled tracks and oil-burning engines in Arizona 





and California. Shortest line, finest scenery, most comforts. The rate is low; why don’t you go? 














(Lesson for March 20). MARCH 5, 1904 <a 
Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 


soaps, as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
that 
something outside of it. 


soap depends oa 


Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 


dise, not in the box. 
Established over 100 years. 





Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
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CA NTON INCANDESCENT 
GASOLINE LAMP 

gasoline lamp lit with one match 

as. Whitest, clearest, softest | 

1-lith AS MUCH AS GAS. No 

Should be in every home, store, 


like 
or sewing. COSTS 
dirt. smoke, olor. 
office. 
$2.76 AND UP 
Artistic designs. Catalog free. Agents wanted. 
CANTON INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO 


BOX 500, CANTON, OHIO, 











. Write to-day for Methodist folder. Tells all about this enjoyable trip. Berth space oti these trains is 
* limited ; apply early. Orro Faas, Pass. Agt. A. T. & S. F. Ry., 711 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








GREGORYS 


Famous for nearly half a century 
for their freshness, purity and reli- 
ability—the safest, surest seeds to 
sow. Ask anyone who has ever 


planted them. Sold under three 
Warrants. 
Send to-day for free catalogue. 


3. 3. H. GREGORY & SON, 





ore—yleld 
save all experimenting— 
save disa ‘ay mw  ] 
rs the dard Seeds. 
id by all dealers. 1904 
Seed Annual postpaid free, 
to all applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 3 
pit, Mich. 
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WHAT TO EAT Wetunscretans tne ceresi | 
food as no others can. Twenty- : 
rs of scientific study has the § i 
orld’s best foods, and unpreju 
sons will be furnished you for post card : 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS Co., LOCKPORT, ‘ 





